















PRODUCTS OF NILES STEEL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION THAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


A complete line of shipping containers—in- 
cluding pails, pour-spout pails and drums, full 
removable head light gauge drums and a full 
line of one-time shipper steel barrels—plain, 
lithographed, printed and with special lacquer 
coatings. Stampings and pressed steel parts for 
every purpose. 



































BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION STEEL AND TUBES INC. 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
ge NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


When writing Republic Steel Corp. for further information, please address Department EP 


@ If you buy steels or steel products, Re- 
public can simplify your purchases, too. 

From one dependable source of supply, 
you can obtain practically every steel 
available today—and a multitude of prod- 
ucts fabricated from steel. 

You'll find every item produced by 
Republic or its subsidiaries uniformly 
high in quality throughout shipment 
after shipment. 

fou'll have at your command modern 
metallurgical laboratories and experi- 
enced metallurgists who will work with 
you on any problem concerning the selec- 
tion or application of the most efficient 
and most economical steel. 

‘ou’ll be dealing with an organization 
that accepts full responsibility for its 
products—because from ore to finished 
product, every step of manufacture is in 
a Republic plant. 

And you’il have only one order to 
write, one shipment to trace, one in- 
voice to check and one check to write. 
Let us send you the complete list of 
Republic products. Just ask for a copy 
of Booklet No. 199. Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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It Keeps A Lake From Leaking 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


cose million pounds of water 
hammer at this 27-foot valve of 
steel. Open, it lets water rush past 
to drive the turbines of the vast 
Conowingo power dam. Closed, it 
must hold this mighty force in check 
so that workmen can safely get into 
the turbines for repairs. 

No metal-to-metal seal could hold 
this rushing mass of water. Turbine 
engineers came to Goodrich for a rub- 
ber seal that could stand the tearing, 
pounding force of the water, have long 
and trouble-free life, keep its flexibility 
indefinitely. Goodrich developed a 


(Another story of Goodrich development work appears on page 56) 


tubular gasket—after the huge valve 
has been closed, this gasket is inflated 
like a tire (but by water pressure) ... 
The engineers had allowed a tolerance 
of 4 gallons of leakage per hour. When 
the Goodrich seal was installed, and 
given its test, actual leakage in an hour 
was less than one cupful. 

Right in your own plant Goodrich 
engineers can help you make records 
equally spectacular. Whatever your 
business, there are rubber products 
developed by Goodrich research which 
can improve your product or process, 
or set new lows in production costs. 


Transmission belts with 
former flexing life, conv 
which carry twice as many 
to meet dozens of special n 
and gaskets which prevent 
years—these are typical prod 
Goodrich research which y« 
utor can put to work for your i 
profit. The B. F. Goodrich ‘ 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Akron, Ohio. 
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The Buying Market’s an OPEN BOOK, 
when you use Long Distance 


Purchasing executives have found Long 
Distance telephone service an accurate 
‘“‘supply-locater.””’ They say that the 
market becomes an OPEN BOOK to them 
when they turn to the telephone. 

By Long Distance they are able to 
cover ever-widening areas . . . to keep 
closely informed of the quality and price 


of products . . . to secure advantageous 


payment and delivery terms... to build 
and retain good-will .. . and, frequently, 
to pick up valuable information before 
its official announcement. 

That’s why Long Distance . . . rapid, 


clear, direct, and personal . . . is in favor 





its real economy. 
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469 The Lunkenheimer Co. has recently issued a new 
«» 44-page List Price Schedule which supersedes ail 
previously published list prices. It covers the entire Lunken- 
heimer line of valves, boiler mountings and lubricating devices. 


470 The new Brown & Sharpe No. 000 Plain Milling 
« Machine is described in detail in an attractive, 
profusely illustrated 8-page bulletin. This machine has been 
designed specifically for the economical, rapid production milling 
of small pieces such as parts for sewing machines, firearms, 
electrical apparatus, business machines, etc. Broad ranges of 
speed and feed enable it to handle efficiently a wide variety of 
materials, using cutters down to the smallest end mills. 


488 “Helpful Hints on Sealing Methods,’ a new folder 
s just issued by Moore & Thompson Div. Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp., offers valuable pointers and suggestions on 
the proper use of gummed paper tape, with a view to better pro- 
tection of packages and saving through avoiding waste. 


49 The history and development of phosphor bronze 

«» is recounted in the Seymour Phosphor Bronze 
Manual, which answers questions concerning non-corrodibility, 
resilience, fatigue resistance, machinability, toughness. Also 
contains data, tables, list of applications, etc. 


493 “Checking Up on Check Valves,” an 8-page, 
s 8'/:" x 11” booklet just issued by Crane Co., covers 
the whole check valve field in word, picture and diagram. The 
two basic types of check valves and their various applications are 
described, ten “‘Do’s and Don’ts” are listed and a two-page 
“Handy Reference Guide to Crane Check Valves”’ is devoted to 
cross-section views. 


522 Large artistic photographs that bring beauty to 
» commonplace products distinguish the handsome 


new 100-page catalog of Upson Bolts, Nuts and Rivets recently 
released by Republic Steel Corp. The most widely used of the 
5,000 standard items in Upson’s stocks, covering every conceiv- 
able type of bolt, nut and rivet, are represented in this book, 
which is a valuable and convenient guide to every buyer of these 
products. Numerous tables of dimensions and weights are in- 
cluded, plus information on plating and special metals, such as 
Toncan copper molybdenum iron, Enduro stainless steel, Repub- 
lic double strength steel. 


30 In 20 large, easy-to-read, well illustrated pages, 
5 « 11” x 12'/,”, Hygrade Sylvania Lamp Co. outlines 
the ‘‘Hygrade Proposition to Lamp Buyers,’ in which 6 major 
questions of concern to lamp buyers are answered in detail. 
The questions cover the history, growth and financial standing 
of the company, operating policies, the product, research, service 
facilities, saving in cost. A complete schedule of prices is 
included. 
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534 The new “Type D”’ Norton Roll Grinding Ma- 
« chines, with traversing work tables, are described 
in detail in a splendidly illustrated 16-page 8!/2” x 11” bulletin 


Complete specifications, shipping data and floor space for all 
models are given 


54 l In easy-to-find indexed form the Scully Steel 
« Products Co. presents a heap of information of 
value to all buyers of steel via its new, comprehensive Stock 
List and Reference Book, which gives a long list of Scully Prod- 
ucts, such as sheets, bars, angles, wire, stainless, eaves trough, 
copper and brass. Also contains many handy reference tables 
including standard gauges, length of rivets necessary for various 
grips, weights of steel circles, circumferences and areas, U. S. 
gallons in round tanks, U. S. gallons in rectangular tanks, etc. 


54 One of the most voluminous wholesale merchandise 

s catalogs ever issued is Joseph Hagn Co.’s 640-page 
1938 Jewelry and Gift Book. In addition to diamonds, watches, 
jewelry and silverware, this book also shows a large selection of 
furniture, apparel for men and women, toys, electric appliances, 
leather goods, luggage, prizes, premiums, etc., including many 
nationally advertised items. 


549 John B. Kennedy, renowned commentator, inter- 
» views ‘‘Cappy’’ Walsh, General Purchasing Agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in a refreshing folder entitled, 
“He Buys Pins—and Locomotives !”’ released by the Edi- 
phone Div., Thos. A. Edison, Inc. In the famous ‘“‘Kennedy”’ 
style, the folder relates his conversation with Mr. Walsh, in 
which the latter explains how and why Ediphones serve the 
Purchasing Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Containing 66 pages, the new Operators Handbook 
550. on truck, bus and farm and industrial tractors, 
just published by B. F. Goodrich Co., features a table on the 
effect of load and speed on tire service, with percentages of 
recommended maximum loads at maximum sustained speeds to 
obtain normal tire servic« Among the subjects discussed are: 
how to prevent truck tire failures, including the heat-speed 
problem; development of the new Goodrich Hi-Flex tire cord 
and its relation to the heat-speed problem; methods of cor 
rectly calculating truck tire costs; load analysis, load and 
service diagrams, load ratios and inflation pressures; specifica- 
tions and data for tires for all commercial uses. 


‘Facts About Shipping Boxes,” a handsomely and 
55 l » profusely illustrated booklet issued by Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., features a ‘‘check list’ for buyers, enabling 
them to use facts as a yardstick in measuring factors that de 
termine shipping box quality. The factors included in the ‘‘check 
list”? are: raw materials, super-processing, engineering research, 
designing facilities, factory locations, service, each of which are 
discussed individually. 


Three new, interesting folders are announced by 
552. C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. The first describes the 
new BOSTON Silver Comet pencil sharpener, which incorporates 
a number of worthwhile improvements. The others, of interest 
to your drafting and engineering departments are, ‘Speedball 
Lettering and Drawing Pens with Alphabet Demonstrations 
and ‘‘Principles of Pen Drawing.” 


Promoting improved safety of plant, product and 
557. personnel with modern cleaning methods and 
materials, ‘“Greater Industrial Safety,” a new 12-page booklet 
just released by Oakite Products, Inc., points out how greater 
safety is being secured in many different types of industrial 
plants, and outlines ways for eliminating common fre and 
occupational hazards. Operations discussed include paint strip- 
ping; cleaning machinery or similar surfaces; reclaiming oily 
waste and wiping cloths; removal of rust and scale from water 
circulating equipment; controlling bacterial growths and pre- 
venting accumulations of algae and slime deposits in recirculating 
water supplies; reducing cutting oil infections; cleaning floors, 
lighting fixtures, cafeterias. 


(Additional listings on pages 6 and 8) 
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YOU GET SERVICE LIKE THIS FROM SCULLY 
4:55 P.M. —after closing time—we received a telegraphed order 
for one angle and one plate. Customer must have it next morn- 
ing. Scully men got it out the same night and the customer had 
it before starting time the next day. 


Just as the whistle blew in lat 
noon we received a telegram for 
of plates. They went out witl 
hour and the customer — 42: 
away—had them next morning 


HOUSANDS of production men know 


pared and shipped at once. When you say 


that when they want steel inahurry it “Rush” we know you mean it. 
pays to call Scully. Each of our eight ware- Regular orders don’t lag at Scully either. 
houses has a huge stock of steel, steel prod- Promptness rules on every order. That’s why 
ucts, and copper. Each warehouse operates so many plants now depend on Scully for 
on the Scully principle that when the cus- their regular requirements. That’s why it 
tomer is in a hurry, materials must be pre- __ will pay you to try Scully Service, too. 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel, Steel Products, Copper and Brass 


Warehouses at 
(U5 CHICAGO - NEWARK, N. J. - ST. LOUIS - BOSTON - ST. PAUL 
CLEVELAND - PITTSBURGH - BALTIMORE 


UNITED STATES STE 
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558 An extremely attractive new folder issued by 
s Howard Paper Co. stresses the importance of good 
paper and appropriately designed letterheads in developing busi- 
ness good will and includes samples of letterheads on Howard 
Bond. The latter is available in six different finishes and four- 
teen colors. 


559 Thousands of suggestions for Christmas gifts, sales 
s prizes, premiums, birthday and anniversary gifts, 
sports awards, etc., appear in the new and larger Yeblon & Co. 
1939 Distributors’ Catalog. Featuring a complete line of dia- 
mond merchandise, this distinguished catalog also shows watches, 
jewelry, clocks, silverware, leather goods, electric appliances, 
trophies, etc. 


560 Six new additions to the line of Stanley Safety 
« Electric Saws are presented in an 8-page illustrated 
bulletin, offering detailed descriptions of applications, special 
features and applications. One of the models shown is the Elec- 
tric Stone Saw, adaptable for cutting limestone, random ashlar, 
sandstone, marble, slate, roofing tile, asbestos roofing, transite 
panels, freestone, etc. 


569 Purchasing agents who have been using L. & C. 
« Mayers’ Co.’s Trade Catalog will welcome the 
27th Annual Edition just published. This handsome new 385- 
page book illustrates a vast array of new merchandise suitable for 
Christmas gifts for customers and employees, as well as for all- 
year-round needs such as sales and sport prizes, special company 
awards and presentations, general personnel requirements, etc. 
Diamonds, watches, jewelry, silverware, electric household ap- 
pliances, clocks, leather goods, luggage, radios, glassware, 
smokers’ articles, lamps, trophies, etc., are included among the 
host of articles shown. 


57 A clear desk for purchasing agents and other 

a Officials is made possible by the new personal 
“Executive File” that places every important paper at your 
finger tips. Illustrated and described in a 4-page folder issued 
by Automatic File & Index Co., the ‘“‘Executive File” is desk 
high, equipped with silent gliding casters, a cover and a lock, 
alphabetical guides, also automatic expanding drawers for con- 
venient, easy finding and filing as well as 20% greater capacity. 


575 Bennett Bros. new 1939 ‘“‘Blue Book,”’’ illustrating 
s several thousand articles excellently adapted for 
gifts, awards, sales promotion uses, prizes, personnel needs, etc., 
is now available. Many new items are included in the extensive 
lines of diamonds, watches, jewelry, silverware, electrical ap- 
pliances, leather goods, and other wares represented in this an- 
nual merchandise catalog. 
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578 A clever chart that shows mill and factory applica- 
=» tions features Birdseye Electric Co.’s folder, ‘‘Ad- 
vanced Industrial Illumination,’’ which stresses the advantages 
of Birdseye Reflector Lamps. No exposed reflectors, no reflector 
maintenance, minimum light absorption and maximum light on 
the job are claimed for these inside-silvered, self-reflecting lamps. 


579 Twenty-one ‘‘star’’ features of the new and com- 
«s plete line of Model V Mixers offered by the Ran- 
some Concrete Machinery Co. are graphically shown in Bulletin 
No. 154 just issued by that company. The 16-page, two-color 
bulletin in effect dismantles this equipment to show the detail 
of construction and operating features by photograph and dia- 
gram, and explains the mixing action which is said to result in 
a better mix and higher production with economical operating 
costs and low maintenance 


580 Catalog No. 39 of the U. S. Leather Products Co. 
=s presents a complete line of hand luggage, leather 
goods, fitted cases, utility cases, brief cases in standard and zipper 
modelsand ina variety of styles for business, school and professional 
use. The merchandising plan provides for individual purchases 
by employees through purchasing departments where the catalog 
is on file. 20 pages, 9” x 12”, the catalog is completely and 
colorfully illustrated 


58 l The Buda Company is distributing Bulletin 868A, 

=» a profusely illustrated 8-page booklet describing 
the Buda-Hubron Earth Drill, a machine for drilling holes up 
to 42 inches in diameter and up to 50 feet in depth. A variety 
of photographic reproductions show the wide variety of uses for 
which this equipment is adapted—such as pole line construction, 
foundation work, pre-boring for piles, guard rail installations, 
blasting operations, pipe line work, and the like 


582 Bulletin No. 1193 of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
s Switchgear Division, describes and illustrates their 
uniquely designed Synchro-Operator for automatically parallel- 
ing AC generators, synchronous condensers, tie lines and fre- 
quency changers. This speedy automatic device does away 
with the usual hazards of manual synchronizing in any type of 
generating plant. The bulletin includes a wiring diagram and 
details the many advantages inherent in this equipment. 


83 Manufacturing, storage and shipping operation 
5 =» are served with flexibility, safety and economy 
by the new Hi-Lift electric hoists described in Catalog H-106 
of the Northern Engineering Works. A table of ratings and 
dimensions is given for the wide range of standard models, from 
1,000 to 30,000 pounds capacity and in a variety of hoisting 
speeds. Typical applications are shown by photographs of 
installations in diversified industries. 


& Procedures for producing all types of welds in 
5 4. mild steel, for welding practically all metals used 
to any extent industrially, and for applying surface metal to 
meet varying types of wear-action in service, are set forth in 
Bulletin 401-A just received from the Lincoln Electric Co. The 
recommendations are practical, complete and yet concise. The 
properties of welds produced in various metals are given and 
typical welding applications are illustrated. The bulletin like- 
wise presents a comprehensive line of arc welding electrodes, 
accessories, and protective clothing for welding operations. 


8 High duty magnetic clutches and combination 
5 5. clutchbrakes are fully described and illustrated by 
photographs, diagrams and specification tables in Bulletin 225, 
a 16-page booklet recently published by the Stearns Magnetic 
Mfg. Co. A variety of applications are shown, including use 
with packaging machinery, woodworking plants, steel mills, 
textile operations, rubber mills, power presses, etc. 


(Additional listings on pages 4 and 8) 
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For Every Job 
with Portable Grinders 


A Cost Cutting 
NORTON WHEEL 


With portable grinders, as with other 
grinding jobs, it's accurate fitting of 
the wheel to the job that brings lowest 
costs. And it's the Norton variety of 
abrasives and bonds, grains, grades and 
structures that makes accurate fitting 
so easy. Below are a few general 
recommendations to try in your clean- 
ing room—or better still, call in the 
Norton representative and let him give 
your jobs individual study. 

Vitrified High Speed 
Material Wheels* Wheels 
Gray Iron 3720-95 3720-9O4T-H 
Steel Castings 20-Q5BE 20-Q4T-H 
Stainless Steel 24-Q5BE 20-ROR 
Manganese Steel 24-Q5BE 20-P4T-H 
Soft Malleable 20-Q5BE 20-QO4T-H 
Welds 24-P5BE 20-ROR 


*6000 s.f.p.m.max. {9500 s.f.p.m. max. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


f 
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58 A new line of oil and chip brushes is illustrated in 

se a folder issued by the Torrington Brush Works. 
Used to apply lubricant to a cutter or drill, or for dusting out 
chips and getting into narrow spaces, these items are particu- 


larly convenient in machine shops. 

587 A colorful brochure from the Bradley Wash- 
« fountain Co. introduces a new space-saving fixture 

of the semi-circular wall type, 36 inches in diameter, easily 

fitting into a small washroom yet accommodating three users 

simultaneously. There are two types, with hand or foot control, 

in standard or de luxe model, and constructed of enameled 


pressed iron or of stainless steel. 
58 Newly issued data sheets on the Rockwood Sprin- 

e kler Company’s “Dualguard’”’ remote control system 
for fire hose stations are particularly timely with the advent 
of freezing weather. Applicable to both hydrant and standpipe 
systems, this device permits constant and adequate water pro- 
tection without the hazard of freeze-ups and the consequent 
failure of the stream when needed as well as damage through 
ruptured equipment. A pneumatic station located at the hose 
reel transmits an air pressure impulse to the deluge valve, safely 
installed in a heated or insulated location, and water is instantly 
delivered through the piping system. The equipment has 


passed rigid Underwriters’ tests 

“Power by Smith”’ is the title of a handsomely 
589. designed and printed book describing Smith- 
Kaplan adjustable blade turbines constructed by the S. Morgan 
Smith Co. 56 pages, 8'/.” x 11” carry a comprehensive treatise 
covering the principles of design, details of construction, operat- 
ing results, typical settings, installations in power and industrial 
applications including the famous Bonneville Dam project on 
the Columbia River near Portland, Oregon, and shop views 
showing the process of construction. The entire treatise is 
generously illustrated, and includes a number of significant 
comparison curves showing the power and performance of these 
units. A list of representative installations embraces all sections 
of this country from New England to the Pacific coast, as well 


as Canada. 

A new Tap Data Booklet issued by The Winter 
590. Brothers Co., presents in convenient form (pocket 
size, 28 pages) a variety of practical and useful information for 
the user of threading tools. The principles and suggestions 
included represent the cumulative experience of more than a 
third of a century of practical tapping and tap making, and are 
calculated to enable the user to obtain greater production and 
more satisfactory results on his tapping jobs. In line with the 
essentially informative nature of the booklet, a minimum of 
space is devoted to advertising. 


—— 
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59 l A striking broadside, 20” x 25”, printed in two 

» colors, introduces a new series of pipe threaders 
developed by the Ridge Tool Co. Complete information is 
given regarding these new tools, of all-steel and malleable-alloy 
construction, which will thread four sizes of pipe, from 1” to 
There is a choice of two practically 


2”, with one set of chasers 
automatic workholders—cam or plate type, and the chaser dies 


fit any make of poster threaders. 
592 A 4-page bulletin issued by The Foxboro Company 

«» describes the new Portable Indicating Potentiom- 
eter, an instrument for testing and standardizing service instru- 
ments and thermocouples. Stressing the light weight of the 
instrument (only 12'/, pounds complete), the bulletin explains 
its usefulness for temperature measurement and for checking 
calibrations. A full page is devoted to schematic drawings of 


suggested hook-ups for the various uses. 
593 A new series of three folders prepared by The 

« Leland Electric Co. are devoted respectively to 
Leland Thermomatic Motors, providing automatic protection 
against motor overloads, Capacitor Motors, and Split Phase 
Motors. Attractively printed in color, the various types are 
shown with a variety of optional mountings, special features of 
design are set forth, and the details of construction and per- 


formance are listed 
5Oo4 “‘Here’s how you can use Air Express for more 
« business, bigger profits” states the opening sentence 
of a new folder of the Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. Nine case histories are briefly reported in which 
these results were attained by speedy delivery of spare parts, 
merchandise, samples, newsreel films, perishable goods, etc. A 
route map vividly shows the network of scheduled lines which 
reach virtually every section of the country, coast to coast and 


border to border 

595 Advantages of the new nickel-molybdenum alloy 
«» used in a line of high strength, heavy duty sling 

chains adapted to use by machinery builders, steel mills and 

foundries, are set forth in an attractive illustrated four-page bulle- 

tin of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. In addition to a “‘safe working 

loads”’ table and specification chart, complete data is given on all 


chains carried in stock by Ryerson for immediate shipment. 
596 Yale & Towne Mfg. Company’s new Cable King 
=» wire rope electric hoist, air cooled, is announced 
in a 6-page folder giving descriptive specifications, a large phan- 
tom view showing details of construction and assembly, and 
photographs of the various models available—lug and hook type 
suspension, plain or geared trolley, motor driven trolley, or winch 
type base mounting. A table of standard capacities, lift and 


speeds is also included 
59O7 The new KIMPAK portfolio prepared by Kim- 
s berly-Clark Corp. presents actual samples of this 
light and resilient crepe wadding material in a range of thick- 
nesses from single sheet to 20 ply, standard and backed with a 
tough sheet of kraft. The distinctive features—soft, snowy 
whiteness that lends an air of rich luxury to the merchandise 
packed in it, as well as its outstanding protective qualities—are 
readily visualized, and a number of representative photographs 
show its use in connection with fragile toiletries, highly polished 
surfaces, fine furniture, and other types of products. 
Bulletin No. 945 of the Buda Co. presents the 


598. “Chore Boy,” a three wheel shop truck powered 


with a two-cylinder gasoline engine which will run all day on a 
single gallon of gasoline. Compact and fast, the design permits 
exceptional ease of maneuvering in the many tight corners of the 
average industrial plant and offers an exceptionally convenient 
and economical means of handling light loads under these condi- 
tions. 


(Additional listings on pages 4 and 6) 
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WHY NOT make inquiry about the McGill Commodity 


Service which is now providing industrial and commercial organiza- 








tions throughout the country with dependable price analyses and 


forecasts? 





IF YOU D O you will find a service admirably suited to 


fit your individual requirements. Regularly scheduled bulletins give 





you the continuity of advices so important in today’s rapid price 


changes. 


N O COS T is attached to requests for full information 


about this service. We will send you specimen releases and a list of 








some of the typical organizations using our counsel year after year. 


McGILL COMMODITY SERVICE - Auburndale, Mass. 





EFFICIENT BUYING IS THE KEY TO PROFITS TODAY 
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test. He takes no chances. Spoilage is eliminated and | 
a sound dependable job of high accuracy and uni- | 
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In addition to saving in production costs, the - > 
Ryerson Certified Alloy Plan benefits the Purchasing | : me |S 
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exact analysis of every alloy purchased. Thus it is 
possible to duplicate particularly desirable close range | 
specifications on repeat orders. 

The Metallurgical Department is benefitted for they 
can call for any reasonable physical requirement and 


be sure the Heat Treater can produce the required 
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Better and Bigger Business 
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HE success of the monopoly inquiry, which enters the phase of public 

hearings at Washington this month, will depend to a great extent on 
keeping a clear distinction between monopolistic practices and the mere 
element of size in an organization. That distinction is not always made. 
The two factors are frequently coupled in loose popular thinking which 
accepts without critical analysis the facile Brandeis phrase, ‘““The curse of 
bigness,’’ and that line of thought is further stressed by recent activities of 
pressure groups of small business men. Yet there is no essential connection 
between the two, and if the deliberations of the National Economic Com- 
mittee are permitted to stray off on this tangent, their conclusions are 
likely not only to be rather wide of the mark, but to render an actual dis- 
service to our national economy. 


Dr. Thorp’s introductory statement pictures our business structure as 
being made up of more than two million individual enterprises, 76°) of 
which have nine or less employees. In a sense this makes us a nation of 
small business. But those 76°, of employers account for only 11% of the 
total working population—less actual jobs than are provided by the */29 of 
1°% of employers in the highest bracket, whose workers make up 12.3% of 
the total. It is fairly obvious that the unemployment situation—our basic 
social and economic problem of the moment—must find its solution in the 
realm of large scale enterprise. That is further borne out as we see the auto- 
mobile industry leading us out of the current emergency not only in the 
automobile plants themselves, but in the thousands of smaller industries and 
manufacturing operations that feed this giant business. 


But there are other economic problems too—such as a reasonable price 
ratio to keep the channels of trade open for volume business, to broaden 
markets, to raise the standard of living, and to assure a more general and 
equitable distribution of wealth. And that’s a purchasing job. By and 
large, good purchasing has been more effective as a practical means to this 
end than much of the legislation designed for the purpose. And such pur- 
chasing is a part of large scale industry. 


Not that good buying is exclusively a characteristic of the big concern. 
But purchasing as an industrial science, the specialized functional purchas- 
ing department, the centralization of buying authority—all these represent 
a form of organization practicable only for the larger unit. The volume of 
purchases which provides the economic justification, which forms one of 
the major bases of the profit possibilities of scientific purchasing, and which 
alone can support a specialized department, exists only in large scale enter- 
prise. 


At a liberal estimate there are not more than nine thousand real pur- 
chasing agents in manufacturing industry. They represent about !/; of 1% 
of the total number of companies mentioned above, about 8!/:% of the 
units large enough to be listed in the Census of Manufactures. But they 
buy 65% of all the materials and supplies used in American industry. 
Again, large scale operations are the key to our economic recovery. 


These purchasing agents stand for size, for volume that means produc- 
tion activity, employment and national prosperity. They also stand for 
competition, and will always be a most effective instrumentality for pre- 
serving the competitive system. An attack on bigness for its own sake 
constitutes an attack on purchasing effectiveness, and in no very indirect 
way will tend to undermine the forces that make for competition. Pur- 
chasing men will whole-heartedly support any program to curb the evils of 
monopolistic practice. But they are inseparably a part of big business, and 
economic recovery depends on better—and bigger—business. 


STUART F. HEINRITZ, EDITOR 
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YES, THEY HAVE A RIGHT 
TO RETRACT THEIR OFFER 
UNLESS YOU PAID THEM TO 
KEEP IT OPEN. 
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TO MAKE A BINDING CONTRACT 
EACH PARTY MUST GIVE OR 
PROMISE TO GIVE SOMETHING 
OF VALUE. _» rn a 


| GUESS | OFFERED RICHARDS 
NOTHING OF VALUE TO KEEP yi 
THE OFFER OPEN, AS IN A fo — 
LEGAL OPTION. - 
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bi ONSIDERATION” IS ONE of the essential 

elements of most enforceable contracts. If 
Richards says to Roberts, “I'll give you my old golf 
clubs when I buy the new set next week,’’ Roberts has 
only the promise of a gift. He has no contract. He 
has not promised anything in return for Richards’ 
promise. In other words, while Richards is promising 


to give up his legal right to possession of the clubs, 
Roberts is merely assenting to take them and in so 
doing giving up no right or possession of legal conse- 
quence Likewise if the Richards 
Refining Company’s promise to leave an offer open is 
not matched by any valuable promise or act on the part 
of the purchasing agent, it is not binding. 


no consideration. 


Copy by H. H. Shively, Babson Institute; drawings by G. E. Tulloch, Boston. 
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BUSINESS POLICIES 
ina 
CHANGING 






Underneath world-wide political unrest 
is a fundamentally new and constantly 
changing economic situation. Business 
leadership must be geared to meet these 
conditions realistically and progressively 




















WORLD 





DVERTISING, PURCHASING, and sales ex- 

ecutives have an important common interest. 
The very fundamentals of good advertising and selling 
and of sound purchasing require open markets, fair com- 
petition and freedom to sell and buy on the basis of 
value. We can probably agree on that, but it is an- 
other one of those peculiar agreeable disagreements. 
We agree on the principle, the objectives; but can’t go 
along on the methods. 

Once upon a time we operated under a competitive 
system ; but you have heard that story and how monopo- 
listic big business and chain stores destroyed that com- 
mercial Utopia, and how the New Deal would relieve 
the oppressed. Now we have the peace of Munich and 
the purge of the New Deal. They are realities, not 
fairy stories or superstitions, and if we will look for the 
reasons for these national and international changes, we 
find they result from economic needs and from efforts 
to meet those needs. 

Some people, important ones, believe the changes 
should be prevented. That is impossible. Others 
sound like an Orson Welles’ broadcast, claiming the 
changes destroy everything. They find everything 
they wish to do is illegal, immoral or fattening. Others 
must place the blame for every change; blame business 
or government, labor or finance. They even glorify 
purchasing agents once in a while by crediting them 
with the power to influence, destroy or depress prices. 

I wonder if we don’t look for deep, complicated rea- 
sons for these changes when they may frequently be 
simple, with natural economic causes and practical 
reasons for the result. 

The pricing system of the steel industry was com- 
pletely changed a few months ago. Governmental 
pressure, cutthroat competition, purchases by the auto- 
mobile and the steel drum manufacturers were a few 
of the reasons that came over the grapevine. I heard 
an entirely different version, which I believe is more 
nearly accurate. A prominent steel executive at a 
friendly conference with government officials was 
asked if his company’s experience and profit justified 
the pricing system being used. He had never looked 
at it that way but knew that, although the industry con- 
sidered it practical, the government had for years con- 
sidered it uneconomic and discriminatory. Very little 
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it 


checking showed their average return on the capit 
invested for the past 15 or 20 years was not satisfa 
tory. Was the pricing system justified by a history 
of unsatisfactory profits? Hardly. The need for 
change was as simple and convincing as that. 

Perhaps some of our other difficult and confu 
problems have simple answers, too. 

We must realize the past years have given us on 
ternational crisis after another. From the Manchu: 
incident of 1931, we have had a succession of war sca 
Mr. Hitler took control of Germany in 1933 and began 
to revise the treaty of Versailles and since then we ha 
had Ethiopia, Spain, China, Austria and Czech 
vakia to give us the jitters and upset internationa 
lations, finance and trade. 

There are extremely important decisions for 
governments to make. We must support them, 
hope that peaceful solutions can be found for th 
world problems. At the same time, let’s be realist 
and face the facts. There will very probably be « 
tinued international tension and further war scar 
because a world in which strong nations support su: 
opposite principles as we find in Communism, Fas‘ 
and Democracy, with their conflicting views on cap 
talism, individual rights and even on religion, 
hardly be a peaceful cooperative world, and inte: 
national troubles are the normal rather than the 
usual, so long as that situation exists. 

What are the possibilities for a solution? If we ar 
looking for an immediate solution, there is little chance: 
because fundamental changes take time, and inte: 
national trade or lack of it will probably continu: 
reflect these world problems and controversies. 
tions which believe in democracy, capitalism 
Christianity should, and probably will, draw c! 
together. They must stand together or fall separately 
Our trade relations will no doubt follow that sentiment 
Keep this straight: political trends in governments 
follow economic needs; and political leaders, eve 
though they are demagogues, secure power through 
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promises and efforts to relieve the economic needs of 
their people. 

Economic conditions create political leaders. Po- 
litical leaders do not create or control economic condi- 
tions. For twenty years, the world’s economic and 
financial structure and important governmental struc- 
tures have been dislocated by the effects of the World 
War, and all important nations have been attempting 
to avoid these depressing and punishing effects by one 
emergency measure after another. 

As a result, the entire world has been moving through 
a social revolution with the capitalistic system being 
abandoned to communism; being completely sub- 
jected to governmental control of prices, production, 
profits and, even wealth, as in fascism; and being taxed 
and regulated in an effort to make it work and elimi- 
nate its excesses and abuses, as well as its defects, in 
democracies. Our New Deal is an instance of that. 
It is fundamentally a class conflict between the ‘“‘haves”’ 
and “‘have nots’ which we find between nations and 
between individuals within nations; between the owners 
of capital and the people who demand a larger income 
from the wealth and production of their nation or of the 
world. 


Capitalism on Trial 


The capitalistic system with individualism developed 
two major defects. It increased the production of 
goods and wealth without developing methods for 
distribution of that wealth, so that the goods could be 
consumed. That created the second and fatal defect; 
the unequal distribution of wealth and failure to con- 
sume the goods produced results in depressions, which 
have become more frequent as the maladjustments 
between production and consumption increased. 

As soon as production stops or slows down to correct 
the situation, depression starts and millions are unem- 
ployed and dependent on government. There is where 
the political element enters, it attempts to relieve the 
economic distress created by the admitted defects in our 
national and international economies. 

Political actions have been insane if we look at them 
calmly. We have destroyed cotton and wheat or 
restricted their production, and we have increased the 
production of rayon and _ substitute agricultural 
products. South American countries have destroyed 
coffee and raised cotton and wheat. In industrial 
production, the attempts to become self-sufficient have 
been even more ridiculous. We have adopted tariffs, 
quotas, exhange controls and even currency deprecia- 
tion to protect these economic experiments. 

These emergency protective measures have only 
postponed the day of reckoning for they have not solved 
the problem. They placed additional restrictions and 
handicaps on international trade and exchange. They 
further reduced consumption and, therefore, increased 
idleness. Idleness for men, factories and acres. 

Spending was resorted to by all capitalistic nations. 
Some spent for unemployment and agricultural relief 
and building programs. Others spent largely on ar- 
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But there is a limit to 
spending borrowed money, even for nations. Those 


mies, navies and armaments. 


which were weakest financially were naturally the ones 
to spend their available funds for armaments, for pro- 
tection; or rather for aggression. They must have 
materials and they must have markets. 

The nations without adequate materials and markets 
could paint a pretty good picture of oppression to their 
people and, without financial resources to secure mate- 
rials, they have resorted to force. 

Nothing has yet happened that will reduce the arma- 
ment race and assure world peace. Two avenues are 
open. There is a theory often used in business that if 
you can’t defeat an opponent or the cost is too great, 
you should develop a cooperative attitude and con- 
solidate forces. Many suspect this is the reasoning of 
the English Government in dealing with Hitler. The 
other alternative must eventually be followed if we are 
to have peace and avoid world bankruptcy. A strength- 
ening of Germany may be the first step in this direction, 
for we must change this trend toward nationalism, 
tariffs, quotas and exchange restrictions to one assuring 
greater freedom for international trade. 

We must have a settlement of the oppressive and 
destructive war debts, indemnities and penalties, as a 
basis for world stabilization and freedom of exchange. 
The first move in that direction should be the creation 
of more freedom in trade and exchange between coun- 
tries in the Dollar-Sterling Block, which includes most 
of the democratic nations. Treaties for that purpose 
are being negotiated, and businessmen can very well 
prove they do recognize their social responsibility by 
not permitting selfish interests to hinder arrangements 
so essential to national and international welfare. 


Leadership by Democracy 


The economic and financial advantages and protec- 
tion of the powerful group of capitalistic and demo- 
cratic nations can then be extended to other nations 
which adopt and follow our fundamentals on capitalism 
and freedom of trade. If it is denied to those which 
don’t, this may easily become the most important 
force in a final and satisfactory solution of these dan- 
gerous international problems. 

I don't believe the most recent reports from Germany 
change that picture, horrible as they are. The war mon- 
gers and the Jew baiters are the same crowd, and they 
are a minority that is in power. I lived with Germans 
all my life, and that does not represent them any more 
than the Ku Klux Klan or Al Capone’s mobs repre- 
sented us several years ago. 

To retain control, the German leaders were willing 
to plunge the world into war. Mr. Chamberlain pre- 
vented that with the help of President Roosevelt and 
Mussolini. Defeated in that direction, they are beat- 
ing the nationalistic tomtoms by creating and perse- 
cuting imaginary enemies. I know my opinion is not 
Kosher on this, but I think Mr. Hitler’s satellites are 
whistling in the dark as they pass a graveyard full of 
economic and financial tombstones. 
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You wouldn’t do business with an unfair company, 
so why do business with an unfair country? I think 
that is the only practical solution. 

But certainly no one expects to go back to the con- 
ditions of the Versailles Treaty any more than we can 
expect to go back to our own domestic conditions of 
the twenties, and we must realize that the production 
and distribution of both agricultural and industrial 
products will be directed more and more by nations, 
by society; and less and less by individuals. That is a 
definite and probably a permanent trend. The de- 
fects of our individualistic capitalistic economy with 
more and more frequent periods of overproduction, un- 
employment and distress must give way to a more 
socialized economy. 

Communism and Fascism are extremes of socialized 
economy. Democracy can be socialized, too, without 
the loss of liberty; and that is a very definite trend in 
the democracies of the world. It is their only defense 
against more extreme forms of socialism, and the best 
attack on them, because of the value that has always 
been placed on liberty by all 
throughout history. But this situation will not clear 
up overnight. Trade and exchange between nations 
may be disturbed and dislocated periodically for 
some time, for no reduction in armament has taken 
place and the cost is terrific, so the strain may crack 
one or more nations. 


civilized people, 


Revaluation and devaluation of currency values are 
a probable result. In fact, we are now witnessing a 
revaluation of the British Pound. Certainly, if there 
is to be a four-power peace treaty, it must be based on 
stabilized economic and financial factors, with the 
United States participating directly or indirectly 
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through trade and stabilization agreements. VW 


effect changes in exchange rates will have on con 
modity prices is unknown now, but that it will ha 


n 


some effect, is definitely known and is an importa 


factor in the purchase of international materials. 


Economic Revolution 


The headlines call our attention to the revolutionary 


political changes which are taking place. The « 


nomic changes are just as revolutionary, probably m 


so, and, in many instances, they are the basic reaso1 
the political changes. 


Much of the commercial development of the Brit 


Empire was to a very considerable extent based 
coal. Coal furnished English industry with po 
and coal furnished the fuel for British ships. | 
more important, coal furnished cargo for their ret 


voyages so that bulky raw materials could be import 


and manufactured goods could be exported at low 
competitive freight rates. 

What has the introduction of new fuels and 
sources and markets for fuels meant in the creatior 
the present day problems of Great Britain? 

What has the development of synthetic rul 
done? Nobody knows—except that it has reli 


Germany’s dependence on British and Dutch inter 


for this essential commodity. 

What will the new development of synthetic silk d 
Japan? Possibly more than all the diplomats 
mies and navies could do to influence them. 

Coming closer to home, what has happened to 
ton? Several countries now produce it and all im, 
tant countries produce rayon—a substitute. Cot 
may become the basic raw material for the produ: 
of rayon, silk and paper, but what will happen t 
price of cotton is in the lap of the economic god 
governments can hardly overcome those influenc 
any great length of time. 

With these revolutionary shifts in commodities 
also find a revolutionary or, rather, an evolutio 
shift in the production of commodities. We have 
trying for several years to raise the prices of our 
cultural commodities, but very recently we find 
prices of wheat, oats, cotton, corn and wool, are al 


as low or lower than they were in 1932, at the bott 


of our own and the world depression. New pr 
tion in other countries is responsible, and it is not « 
fined to agricultural products. 
manufactured materials is curtailing 
finished materials, and exerting a pressure on 
prices. 

Probably the best example of shifting producti 
here in our country. 


New productio1 
markets 


At one time, the producti 
iron was centered in New Jersey, and naval 
lumber and other important commodities, wer: 
duced almost exclusively in New England. Now 
find the steel industry has outgrown its Pittsburgh 
Chicago basing points and differentials, and the 
shift in production and fabrication of steel may n 
completed in our lifetime, but it is on the way. 
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Purchasing executives must attempt to analyze 
these shifts, must try to determine and allow for 
their effects. They must be realists and this is a 
realistic world. Some of our businessmen are like the 
woman who complained about the new vacuum cleaner. 
It took seven ounces of dirt out of the rug the first day, 
and only one ounce the next. There was nothing 
wrong with the machine, but it had cleaned up the job 
to be done. 

Some people look for a new plan or a new prophet to 
overcome these difficult economic situations or, at 
least, accept the idea they can make a Utopia out of 
this world. That is impossible. Now and then some 
genius tells us there is a short and easy road to happi- 
ness and prosperity, but a genius is usually ahead of his 
time and is nearly always behind in paying his bills, 
and it is very generally the bills that destroy the the- 


ories. 


Public Interest is Paramount 


Perhaps our greatest difficulties, disappointments 
and controversies are caused just now by two human 
errors. First, we try to prevent changes which are in 
fact evolutionary progress instead of attempting to 
cushion those changes and avoid the hardships of their 
results. And, secondly, we judge business by its suc- 
cesses and judge government by its failures. 

If we are fair, we can find much that is good in either 
government or business, and soiled spots in both. 
Just as government must accept large scale business 
as an economic necessity, business must accept large 
scale government as a political necessity for democratic 
control. That is not a theory; it is history and ex- 
perience, and is just as simple as the adage—‘‘You can’t 
have your cake and eat it, too.”’ 

Large business enterprise and large financial insti- 
tutions operated for profit can be defended as private 
institutions only because there is a public need for 
them. Therefore, they must operate in practice as 
public institutions under efficient private manage- 
ment. If the management is not efficient, or if the 
business does not operate in the public interests, the 
private management will become subjected to govern- 
mental regulation. If that is not found to serve the 
public interest, they will be subjected to governmental 
control and direction, for the recognized inefficiency of 
governmental management has always been preferred 
to private mismanagement. 

If we are to operate a capitalistic system of private 
business, we must restore the use and circulation of 
private capital into investments. We must all work 
to that end—capital, management, labor and govern- 
ment. For although you cannot see fear or lack of 
confidence, you can see the result of them. They are 
like the vitamins in food, they are intangible but their 
presence means the difference between life and death. 
It is in this area, by the creation of fear and lack of con- 
fidence, the New Deal failed. 

We know the principal defect in the capitalistic 
system is the failure to distribute sufficient income to 
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permit our production to be purchased and consumed. 
And we know that further expansion of production can 
only be through expanding exports and in expanding our 
domestic standards of living. We can’t go West to new 
frontiers and markets for, as a matter of fact, they have 
been coming this way. Therefore, the attempts by 
government or business, to artificially influence prices 
through regulations or agreements which disregard 
production or competition, must be accepted with some 
skepticism. 

Just now we must determine if we want the capitalis- 
tic system and that decision must be made by both 
government and business. If we want the capitalistic 
system, we must accept its hardships and penalties, 
as well as its rewards, and both the New Deal and the 
Old Deal refused to do that. If we want the capitalis- 
tic system, we must adopt policies which conform with 
it and then we can make it work. 

We are told that some prices are too high and others 
are too low. You know the answer, it’s easy. Prices 
of the things we sell are low and prices of the things 
we buy are too high. Producer, distributor, consumer, 
labor, capital and management not only agree with that 
solution but they all seem to operate on that theory. 
Where does it take us? 

We know this latest deflation or recession or depres- 
sion is being charged to business, labor and government, 
and we might as well include agriculture, for they con- 
tinually want advantages, and the A.A.A. and Soil 
Conservation Acts were near the head of the list of 
New Deal magic, to artificially influence prices. It 
is the artificial and uneconomic price influences that 
are at the bottom of our troubles, for they create malad- 
justments in the prices of raw materials and finished 
products, between industrial and agricultural products, 
between labor costs in one section and industry with 
those of others, and in income and cost of living be- 
tween one group and another. 


Aristocrats of Industry and Labor 


These maladjustments in prices, wages, income and 
cost of living dry up the purchasing power of whole 
sections of our economy and prevent the exchange of 
goods and services. We know that building material 
and labor costs were blocking construction for some 
time. We know that certain materials and products 
are sensitive to supply and demand, while others have 
rigid prices and are only produced in the quantities 
which meet the demand. We know there can be no 
real prosperity with one part of business producing only 
the quantity that will support a price, and the other 
part accepting the price at which its production can be 
absorbed. It is there that our curious thinking de- 
velops. 

For instance, we seem to find a difference between 
labor demanding a living wage for a 30 or 40 hour week 
and business demanding a profitable income from a 
plant operating at 50 to 60% of capacity, or the farmer 
demanding an income from 50 to 60% of his acres. 
Or the retailer or wholesaler demanding protection for 
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profits through fixed resale prices and through taxes and 
regulations on more efficient and direct methods of 
distribution. They all advance costs and they all ad- 
vance prices, and they all advance taxes, for they all 
create unemployment and the unemployed can’t starve 
and we can’t destroy them. We can redistribute in- 
come and wealth all we wish to, but in the end we 
must create wealth by producing more, not less, if we 
wish to be prosperous. Any other theory for the opera- 
tion of industry and agriculture through governmental 
controls and regulations is not capitalism and it is not 
democracy. We may as well face it now. 

When we had a few labor organizations which se- 
cured high wages, they were the aristocrats of labor and 
our economy could support them. Organize all or a 
large part of labor and give them uneconomic wage 
rates and our economy cannot support it. Samuel 
Gompers and the American Federation of Labor have 
always recognized that problem, and the C.I.O. has 
now demonstrated it. When we had a few trade as- 
sociations which secured fixed prices, they were the 
aristocrats of industry. Organize them all for that 
purpose and give them uneconomic prices, profitable 
prices for limited operations, sales through confer- 
ences with competitors instead of conferences with 
customers; and our economy can’t support that, either. 
N.R.A. demonstrated that. 

We must answer the questions: Do we want the 
capitalistic system? Do we want efficiency and econ- 
omy to determine costs, prices and wages? Or do we 
want plans and regulations with the most influential, 
political and pressure groups securing advantages with- 
out regard for efficiency and public usefulness? In the 
competition for selfish advantages, can business hope 
to win over labor, and the farmer? Look at the record 
for the past several years and determine if it is advisable 
to enter a race when you know you have been licked 
before you start. 


Production is the Only Way 


The only real way to raise national income is to in- 
crease production and sell it at prices which will per- 
mit consumers to absorb it and clear the market. 
That means we must have prices, wages and costs ad- 
justed so our production facilities in agriculture and 
industry, and our labor, are fully occupied and utilized. 
A 30 hour week won’t do that, neither will 60°% of 
plant capacity, nor will idle acres. 

Give the farmer high prices and city labor buys 
less. Give city labor high wages and the farmer buys less. 
Give our distributors fixed guaranteed profits and both 
the farmer and city labor buy less. At least one- 
third of our population is in the professional and white 
collar class; they get soaked by all these fancy hand- 
outs to special groups. Do you think it is merely a 
coincidence that sections where _ share-the-wealth 
schemes find fertile soil and are rightfully opposed by 
businessmen as uneconomic, are also leaders in the 
movements for fair trade regulations on prices and com- 
petition? Is $30 a week for one pressure group uneco- 
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nomic and $300 a week through rigid prices which 
guarantee profits, sound? Hardly. 

We now have numerous proposed pension schemes 
that are called crackpot, ham and eggs, etc. They are 
unsound because they take away from one group, th 
young and productive, to give to another group, th 
elderly and unproductive. They distribute wealth and 
make no provision for creating it. The cock-eyed rates 
proposed would take all the national income that isn't 
taken by the government in taxes. 

They tell the story of the sleepy little town with 
three never failing sources of income. Politics, pen 
sions and poker. But you can’t have a New York 
San Francisco, Chicago, Pittsburgh or other impor 
tant commercial cities, built on that foundation, and 
we can’t borrow forever, as every baby born these days 
has a $500 government debt pinned on with the first 
diaper. 

Do you need to be an economist to understand that 
if either government or business insist that we produc: 
less and get high prices for it, grass will grow on ou! 
commercial highways, and the government will 
broke supporting unemployed? That ultimate po 
sibility is one of the big reasons for lack of confidence: 
and the short business cycles we have been having. No 
one dared plan far ahead. 


The Mania for Stabilization 


Business has always been geared to thrive and dé 
velop in a peaceful atmosphere, with stabilized condi 
tions, stabilized tax costs and governmental regulations, 
and stabilized material costs or conditions which mak« 
them predictable, stabilized labor costs or conditions 
which make them predictable —in fact, stabilized profits 
or conditions which make them predictable. 

We have not had those stabilized conditions, so busi 
ness has been jittery and has had no confidence. It 
has been operating in a new and seemingly artificial 
atmosphere. Businessmen seem to think, or at least 
some of them do, that this is a temporary condition, 
and they can wait it out. Some even demand a return 
to the good old days. | 

I wonder if they will return, or if this is a New Deal 
Can we go back with foreign governments changin 
currency values and preparing for another war (and 
we are in that picture, too)? With communication and 
transportation at speeds undreamed of ten years ago 
can other conditions remain the same? 

We have a daily letter service in New York which 
gives you each morning all the important stateme: 
over the radio the previous day. What a changed 
world that is! And how many of us realize it? Under 
present conditions, business sentiment and business 
react quickly and severely to changes—political, 
financial or economic. A radio speech or a press in 
terview by the President, or a high governmental 
official, can change business sentiment overnight. 

That may not be a good situation, but it is one we 
must apparently live with for a few years at least. W« 

Continued on page 52 
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That's from Jones—he’s very strong on reciprocity.” 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 


3:3: Herbert Nathaniel 


F HerB McGILL were given the 
{ opportunity to choose a life 
work that would offer the maximum 
of personal interest and satisfac- 
tion, would fit in most closely with 
his natural talents, and would per- 
form the most useful service in the 
business world, he would in all 
probability elect the very work in 
which he is now engaged. He is 
doing a highly specialized and emi- 
nently useful job, and he enjoys it 
to the full. Yet it was pure chance, 
even somewhat against his own 
inclination, that started him on this 
career. 

When he graduated from Newton 
(Massachusetts) High School in 
June, 1917, he had but one imme- 
diate ambition—to join the Army. 
His brother was already in the 
service, having left a good position 
with the Babson organization to 
enlist. Patriotic fervor was high. 
But there were family reasons that 
militated against a headlong rush to 
the recruiting office. Herb wasn’t 
entirely convinced, but compro- 
mised to the extent of putting it 
off and getting a temporary summer 
job as assistant steward at the 
Annisquam Yacht Club. 

It was a glorious, care-free sum- 
mer for the high-spirited youngster. 
And while he was busying himself 
around the club, managing the 
yacht races and energetically steer- 
ing the manifold social activities, 
his fresh, enthusiastic personality 
was registering on the members of 
the summer colony. Two of them, 
in particular, took an interest in 
the boy, talked over with him his 
plans for the future, and, in the 
course of the summer, came to him 
individually and offered him a place 
in their respective businesses. 

The first of these was Roger W. 
Babson, the economist, whose invi- 
tation became the more insistent 
when he learned that Herb was a 
brother of the young man who had 
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just gone off to war from his own 
office. But the proposition left 
young McGill cold. He had, if 
anything, a slight aversion to the 
idea of statistical work, and a very 
understandable preference to start 
in on his own independent merits 
rather than in the role of a ‘kid 
brother’ to one who had preceded 
him in the organization. His 
answer to that proposal was a 
courteous but positive “No.” 

The other man was Henry 
Worcester, president of the Revere 
Sugar Refining Company, and after 
a thorough consideration of the 
situation, McGill promised to re- 
port for duty in September. When 
he came, ready for work, Mr. 
Worcester was undecided whether 
to start him in the plant or in the 
office to get his training, and de- 
cided to put this question up to 
his friend and neighbor, Babson, 
in whose judgment he had the 
greatest confidence. He sent Herb 
to Mr. Babson’s office for an inter- 
view and asked the latter to advise 
him as to the best course. 

Babson placed the young man at 
a desk and turned to the telephone. 
McGill expressed some bewilder- 
ment at this procedure. ‘I’m going 
to call up Henry Worcester,” said 
the eminent economist, and tell 
him that right here is where you 
belong, and that you’re working 
for me.” 

The desk at which Herb was 
thus summarily deposited happened 
to be in the commodity department. 
Mr. Babson’s insight and judgment 
were fully vindicated from the start. 
The youngster, not yet out of his 
teens, showed an immediate apti- 
tude and analytical skill in the 
new position, and more—an in- 
tense, whole-hearted enthusiasm for 
the work. He has been at it con- 
tinuously for twenty-one years, 
with conspicuous success over a 
period of kaleidoscopic economic 


MeGill 





change—as head of the commodit 
division in the Babson organizatio1 
before he reached his twenty-first 
birthday, and for the past ten y: 
as head of his own comm 
service. And he finds it just 
absorbing today as he did when t! 
genius and pioneer in busi! 
forecasting first showed him 
picture and the story that lies 
hind the figures. 

For the sake of completen 
Herb’s unique war record should 
be interpolated here. He never 
completely gave up the idea 
getting into the scrap, though 
received no encouragement in this 
ambition. He was called to 
colors late in 1918, and eagerl 
reported at Camp Devens. Th 
date was November 11, 1918. Thres 
hours later the war was over, and 
Herb was on his way back to ths 
job, with an honorable discharg 
from the army. 


URCHASING MEN HAVE com 
yoo McGill personally through 
his frequent commodity discussions 
at their meetings. He averages 
about twenty such engagements a 
year, and in nearly two decades h« 
has missed only one national « 
vention, when he was hospitaliz: 
with a bad appendix. An out 
standing feature of those discus 
sions is the question and answet 
period that invariably follows his 
general presentation of the com 
modity outlook. A barrage 
specific and detailed inquiries « 
cerning widely diversified fields and 
markets is fired at him, and he ha: 
a prompt, crisp and unequivocal 
answer for every one—an answet 
that is never a “hunch” or random 
opinion, but supported by tl 
facts of the situation. 

That amazing facility is no mer 
feat of memory, or the manifesta 
tion of a card-index brain. Hi: 
too conscious of his responsibility 
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in the role of adviser to depend on 
tricks, or formulae, or generaliza- 
tions. Long familiarity with his 
subject has given him a compre- 
hensive mental picture of the eco- 
nomic situation, and he has schooled 
himself to fit the day-to-day changes 
of the swiftly moving business world 
into that picture and to visualize 
the new conditions and _ trends 
which those changes imply. His 
ready confidence comes from his 
unswerving rule to work only on 
the sound and unshakable basis of 
complete and authoritative data. 

McGill has a passion for facts. 
At his offices in Auburndale, Mass., 
a truly remarkable file of commodity 
information has been assembled, 
remarkable not only for its range 
and completeness, but also for its 
systematic organization that makes 
any individual item of data, how- 
ever obscure and unimportant in 
itself, instantly available and corre- 
lated with the rest of the file. Every 
morning before ten o’clock, more 
than five hundred new and current 
price reports have been checked and 
added to the record. 
lished sources in this country and 
abroad, a constant stream of ac- 
curate and pertinent commercial 
information is received to strengthen 
and substantiate the file. And as 
these tabulations pass across his 
desk, McGill makes them his own. 

Naturally he doesn’t 
the importance of judgment and 
interpretation. The value and the 
zest of working with these figures 
lies in the living situations they 
represent, and the interplay of one 
upon another. In this he finds the 
same exhilaration as in a game of 


From estab- 


discount 


cards—so many known factors in 
your own hand, so many revealed 
upon the table, and unknown or 
variable factors to the right and 
left which may change the entire 
complexion of the deal. 
dentally, he plays an 

game of bridge.) The 
equation must be rigidly excluded, 
the facts read in the light of cyclical 
and non-tangible factors, of eco- 
nomic knowledge and experience. 
He welcomes the necessity of keep- 
ing abreast of daily changes as a 
means of keeping mentally active, 


(Inci- 
excellent 
human 
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though it is difficult to conceive of 
the keen precision of his mind as 
being ever anything but 
alive. 
the viewpoint of the purchasing 
man in attacking this 
because he has the facts, and an 
uncommon skill in reading their 
significance, his work has had an 
unusual appeal and value to the 
purchasing fraternity. 

A thoroughgoing realist in his 
insistence on the factual foundation, 
McGill has never been a prophet 
of gloom. 
out the adverse factors, but de- 
clines to blacken the picture. He 


eagerly 
Because he has captured 


problem, 


He recognizes and points 


recognizes also the psychological 
factor of mass morale and has con 
sistently pointed out the favorable 
No blind optimist 


thinker, he has been 


factors as well. 
or wishful 
true to his own buoyant nature 
and to his deep-rooted faith in the 
economic future as he has seen it 
evidenced in the record of the past, 
and in so doing he has provided a 
healthy leadership 
tinued progress. 


toward con 


N ONE OTHER respect, McGill 
I does have a fortunate attribute 
of the card-index mind, and that is 
his ability to forget business after 
office hours. Despite his intense 
nature, he has the faculty of com- 
plete relaxation, and he can turn 
readily from his wrestling with some 
knotty 
restful pleasures of trout fishing or 
an afternoon at golf, which he plays 
comfortably in the high nineties. 
Likewise, this has enabled him to 


business problem to the 


turn his abundant energies effec 
tively in other directions. He is 
active in the Masonic order, secre- 
tary of the Newton Rotary Club, a 
director of the Community Council 
and a leader in the Community 
Chest, and director of the Newton 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1931, Herb married Miss 
Helen Severson, formerly a co- 
worker in the Babson organization. 
They have two children: Herbert, 
Jr., five and a half, and Marilyn, 
aged four. Their attractive home, 
only a few minutes’ walk from the 
office, is in a roomy, secluded and 
natural setting that affords a stroll 


through the woods or skating on a 
pond directly from the 
Currently, Herb’s chief 
landscaping project is to cut into 
fireplace lengths five fine red oaks 
that fell in the September hurricane. 


private 
back door. 


A little later he will get around to 
piecing together the wreckage of 
his cottage on the shore at Matta- 
poisett, which also went down in 
the storm. 

Characteristically, these misfor- 
Herb 
McGill’s poise or his good nature. 
He still insists that he’s the luckiest 
man he knows. 


tunes have not disturbed 


He has complete 
confidence in the future, he’s ac- 
customed to look at things in the 
long view, and he’s having a grand 
time along the way. 


S.F.H. 


Purchasing Agents Speak on 
Buying Topics 

THOMAS W. Harris, JR., Divi 
sion Purchasing Agent of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, and Chairman of the N.A.P.A. 
Coal Committee, 
second annual West Virginia Coal 
Conference, held November 10th 
and llth at Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 


addressed the 


HARRY J. 
the New 
Agents Association, addressed the 


GRAHAM, Secretary of 
England Purchasing 


University Extension Course in 
Salesmanship at Harvard Univer- 
sity, November 8th, on the topic, 
“A Purchasing Agent Looks at 


Salesmen.’’ 


C. C. WARNE, Purchasing Agent 
of the New York Central Railroad, 
addressed the November 15 meet- 
ing of the New England Railroad 
Club at the Touraine Hotel, Bos- 
ton, on the topic, “Railroad Pur- 


” 


chasing. 


EDWARD E. CISSELL, Purchasing 
Agent of the American Security & 
Trust Co., addressed the auditors’ 
section of the District of Columbia 
Bankers’ Association at their No- 
vember meeting, on the topic, “Ad- 
vantages of Centralized Purchasing 
in a Financial Institution.” 
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PETROLEUM 
—from Well to Marker 


HARRY BOTSFORD 


Associate Secretary 
Associated Petroleum Industries 
of Pennsylvania 


= STORY OF PETROLEUM, from 
the well to the market, is typi- 
cally American in origin, develop- 
ment and growth. 

The first oil well in America was 
drilled in 1859. Two years later 
there was an annual production of 
2,000,000 barrels and a ready mar- 
ket for the oil and its products. 
This amazing growth was due 
to a combination of circumstances. 
Over fifty refineries were operating 
when the first well was drilled, mak- 
ing illuminating oil from shale coal. 
With the discovery of crude oil it 
was a simple matter to convert these 
refineries to a simplified process 
utilizing crude oil. America was 
just entering that era fancied by the 
phrase-makers as the Machine Age. 
Too, there was a brisk demand for a 
safe illuminating oil. No other ba- 
sic industry was ever before 
launched under such favorable aus- 
pices; with processing equipment 
ready and waiting and an eager 
market. 

In slightly less than eight decades, 
oil production in the United States 
has increased to 1,277,653,000 bar- 
rels per year, each barrel containing 
42 gallons, approximately 62.6% of 
world oil production. 

The route from well to market? 
It usually starts when an “oil 
scout,’ working well in advance of 
newly opened oil fields, approaches 
a land owner and negotiates for the 
purchase of the lease of land on 
which oil wells are to be drilled. 
Circumstances and company policy 
usually dictate whether the land shall 
be purchased outright or leased. If 
a lease is negotiated, the land owner 
is guaranteed that a certain number 
of oil wells, drilled to a specific depth 
(or deeper) will be drilled by the oil 
company. When, as and if, crude oil 
or natural gas is discovered in paying 
quantities, the land owner willreceive 
a royalty on all oil or gas produced 
and marketed, said royalty being 
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based on prices current at the time 
the oil is produced and sold. Roy- 
alty percentages vary; in some fields 
they may reach a peak of one-quar- 
ter; in other fields one-eighth will be 
the limit. In 1937, the oil industry 
paid out in royalties, bonuses and 
rentals the sum of $200,000,000. 


The structure of individu 
companies varies. Many ar 


grated; that is, they produc 
port, refine and market. 
these conditions, the route from 
well to the purchaser is fairly si 
Other organizations may be 
integrated; that is, they may 
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This is the third article in a series outlining the 

marketing process in major raw materials, tracing 

the course of the material from its source to the 
time of its arrival in the industrial user’s plant 








duce and transport only. Or they 
may transport and refine only. An- 
other may refine and market only. 

If we examine the routine between 
well and consumer in an integrated 
oil company, we will have a fairly 
complete picture of an interesting 
but fairly simple process. 

First, the oil must be produced. 
This is accomplished, either through 
a natural flow or by mechanical 
means. From the well, the crude 
oil runs, either by gravity or pres- 
sure, through what are known as 
“gathering” lines from 2” to 6” in 
diameter to a field storage or ‘‘stock’ 
tank which will contain as a maxi- 
mum about 2,000 barrels. From 
this storage, where much sand, dirt 
and other ‘“‘settlings’’ are separated, 
the oil passes through trunk pipe- 
lines. These lines will average from 
8” to 16” in diameter. As a rule, 
“gathering” lines, being of short 
distances in length are not buried. 
However, in hot climates where 
evaporation losses are heavy or 
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where severe winter weather may 
cause freezing, it is considered good 
practice to pipelines 
buried in trenches below the frost 
line. The topography of the ter 
rain determines the location of the 
pumping station or “‘booster’’ plant. 
An 8” pipeline ordinarily moves 
20,000 barrels of oil about 65 miles 
per day. Pumping stations, where 
powerful pumps give the oil impulse 
are seldom more than forty miles 
apart, although in 
country pumping stations are lo 
cated closer together. 

Pipelines for product-transporta 
tion are purely American in origin 
and development. 


have such 


mountainous 


Today the pe 
troleum industry owns and operates 
112,000 miles of pipeline which 
transport a billion barrels of oil and 
oil-products annually. In addition, 
another 168,000 miles of ‘gather 
ing’ and other purpose pipelines are 
required in the interests of efficiency. 

Today, a veritable network of 
pipelines covers many states. In 


several instances, oil is transported 
from the Mid-Continent oil fields to 
the eastern seaboard where it is re- 
fined. Many of these lines have 
been in operation for years and rep- 
resent the ultimate in low and de- 
pendable transportation costs. 

Let us digress, at this point, and 
explain how the so-called “‘indepen- 
dent’’ oil producer gets his oil to 
market. By 


meant an oil producer whose sole 


“independent” is 
business is producing crude oil. 
He owns no pipeline, no refinery or 
marketing equipment. He has only 
the raw and crude product to sell. 
How does he do it? 

As a rule, pipeline companies or 
refiners controlling pipeline facili- 
ties are required by law to make 
their facilities available to those 
lacking such equipment. A small 
but reasonable charge is made for 
pipeage, in many instances at a rate 
established by some state regulatory 
commission. If the pipeline is an 
independent pipeline not engaged 
in any other business aside from 
transportation, it may have limited 
storage facilities which will permit 
the “independent” oil producer to 
store his raw produce until market 
prices justify its sale to a refiner. 
Storage charges, however, are rather 
high and, as a rule, producers sell 
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their oil to refiners at the current 
and posted price on the day the oil 
passes through the pipeline. Dollars 
invested in the purchase of crude oil 
have a high velocity, for a tradi- 
tional ship-sell-pay policy has pre- 
vailed since the industry was first 
launched. As a rule there is a 
ready cash market for every barrel 
of oil put into a pipeline. 

We now return to the oil owned 
by the integrated oil company. 
From the pipeline, it may reach the 
refinery by tankship or through 
railroad tank cars. Once the oil 
reaches the refinery it will be stored 
at a tank “farm” in tanks holding 
from 55,000 to 100,000 barrels each. 

From storage the oil is pumped 
into the refinery proper. The proc- 
ess of refining crude petroleum at 
the present time is essentially identi- 
cal with the first processes. How- 
ever, each year sees improvements 
in the procedure and technique. 
Crude oil, it must be remembered, 
consists of thousands of different 
organic chemical constituents which 
have physical properties peculiar to 
each chemical, and provides condi- 
tions whereby the various crude 
constituents boil at different tem- 
peratures. Due to the differences 
in these boiling temperatures of the 
various constituents and _ other 
chemical properties, the crude oil 
can be separated into different frac- 
tions or groups of constituents. By 
handling and treating each of these 
various groups of materials, various 
types of products can be prepared 
and refined to meet the demands of 
various market specifications. 

The refining processes proper are 
highly technical and require expen- 
sive equipment. Constant research 
is carried on to the end that the 
process may become more efficient, 
that the quality of the product is 
improved and that a greater yield 
of products may be squeezed from 
each barrel of crude oil or by-prod- 
uct processed. 

Briefly, refining works out some- 
thing like this: The oil is delivered 
to a battery of stills that are oper- 
ated at different temperatures. 
The first still will be oper- 
ated at such a temperature that 
naphthas will be boiled or distilled 
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off by passing the vapors over and 
through cooling coils. The second 
still will operate at a higher tem- 
perature than the first and will dis- 
till off a gasoline fraction which is 
likewise passed over and through 
cooling coils. Then each consecu- 
tive still will distill off its particular 
fractions which are, after gasoline: 
kerosene, gas oil and fuel oil frac- 
tions. Each fraction re-distilled is 
retained in a separate tank and used 
as required. 

The material left in the last still 
in which the fuel oil is distilled off is 
lubricating oil stock. This lubricat- 
ing oil stock is then piped to the de- 
waxing plant where it is chilled and 
filtered, making it possible to re- 
move the wax. This wax is then 
prepared for the market. The fil- 
tered lubricating oil stock is now 
ready for further refining. It is 
piped into another still and various 
fractions of the lubricating oil are 
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distilled off. The various fracti 
of the lubricating oil stock are t 


treated 


with acid, 


washed 


water and neutralized with an alkal 


After this it is again filtered 


placed in storage tanks. 
the various types of lubricating « 
are needed, the different lubricati: 
oil fractions are blended togethe 
different proportions and prepare: 
for the market. 
We are now ready to market. At 
this time the products belong to th: 
Among the products whi 
may now be disposed of are gas 


refiner. 


line, kerosene oil, lubricating oil a 


waxes, 


viscous 


neutrals, 


Thet 


cylinde1 


stocks, bright stock, white crud 
scale wax, petrolatums, fuel oil, et 
Prices on these products and o1 
by-products are largely dependent 
on the simple law of supply and di 
mand which, as every purcha 
agent knows, shifts most unrea 


ably. 
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Prices, however, are largely iden- 
tical in almost every portion of the 
world, not counting transportation 
charges. Most purchasers of petro- 
leum or its products subscribe to 
“Platt’s 
Cleveland, and use the daily price 
averages quoted there as a guide. 
As a rule there is little deviation 
from these schedules. 

The refiner, as is the case with any 
manufacturer, has a choice of many 
methods of distribution. An inte- 
grated refiner, or any other refiner, 
will, for example, have branch 
offices and bulk storage plants in 
consumption-centers. The products 
are either shipped into these plants 
by motor tank truck, by tank car or 
through pipeline facilities. Modern 
pipeline practice makes it possible 
for a refiner or shipper who has pipe- 
line facilities at his disposal, to ship 
several types of products through 
pipelines at the same time. Be- 
tween the different products is a 
“plug” of oil products which pre- 
vents the various liquids from mix- 
ing. 

Once the oil is in storage (and in 
describing this method of distribu- 
tion I am purposely omitting the 
purchases made directly from the re- 
finery as most of them are made 
close to the refinery proper and do 
not, as a rule, constitute an impor- 
tant phase of their total distribu- 
tion) let’s see who is in charge of the 
marketing. It all depends. Many 
refiners market through jobbers or 
distributors who own their own bulk 
plants. Many concentrate, except 
in isolated instances, on what is 
commonly termed ‘‘company opera- 
tions’ wherein the refiner, through 
his marketing division, carries out 
the details of selling to the consumer 
or the retailer. 

In the case of a company operated 
bulk plant, sales are made to the 
user of industrial oil direct, delivery 
being made by tank truck. Sales- 
men, if the plant is a large one and 
the territory also large, concentrate 
on one or two allied products, mak- 
ing their calls on purchasing agents, 
engineers, plant superintendents, 
etc. Another group of salesmen 
concentrate on dealers. Dealers, as 
the term is commonly used in the 


Oilgram,”’ published in 
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oil industry, means those who con- 
duct filling stations. Through these 
outlets only a few products are sold, 
yet these products usually represent 
the bulk of the production of the 
average refinery: gasoline in differ- 
ent grades, motor lubricants con- 
sisting of oils and greases, and a few 
by-products. In rural or semi-rural 
areas, filling stations frequently 
have one pump devoted to the sale 
The dealer does not, 
for example, ever sell fuel oil. 

Approximately the same proce- 
dure is followed if the bulk plant is 
operated by a jobber or distributor, 
although, as a rule, the jobber or 
distributor sells only automotive 
products, sold, in turn, to and by 
their own dealers. In such an in- 
stance there will be direct sales from 
the refinery to industrial consumers 
of lubricants or fuel oil. Domestic 
fuel oil sales are largely direct sales 
from the refiner or a distributor or 
jobber selling only fuel oil. 

The partial output of many re- 
fineries is distributed through com- 
mission agents or consignees. These 
individuals or organizations usually 
own necessary storage facilities and 
sell only a few products to dealers. 
Their activities, as a rule, center on 
the dealer-sale of motor oils, gaso- 
line, greases and kerosene oil. Sales 
of fuel oil and industrial oils are 
made direct to the consumer, how- 
ever. Each oil company operating 
through a commission agent or con- 
signee has its own type of contract. 
In most instances, however, the 
commission agent or consignee does 
not function in what might be called 
a brokerage basis. He buys first 
and sells afterward. Title to the 
oil or products is normally in his 
name. Obviously it is impossible to 
set down any hard-and-fast regula- 
tion regarding the operations of 
these men in a distributive machine 
because of the wide variance which 
exists in company policies. 

Vital statistics concerning the oil 
industry are available from two com- 
monly used and dependable sources: 
The American Petroleum Institute 
and the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Neither organization, however, sup- 
plies any data in regard to price 
structure. Trade magazines quote 


of kerosene. 


such price movements, and *‘‘Platt’s 
Oilgram”’ issues a daily report that is 
excellent in coverage and depend- 
able as to character. 

The price of gasoline, the princi- 
pal product of the oil industry, in 
over 200,000 service stations is es- 
tablished, in part, by competition. 
No other field, as judged from both 
retail and wholesale viewpoints, is 
as highly competitive as the oil in- 
dustry. Thousands of alert, aggres- 
sive, hard-fighting independents 
(this refers to refiners, marketers 
and to. refiner-marketers) daily 
match their ability to buy, manu- 
facture and sell on the open market 
against that of the integrated com- 
panies, assuring a competitive con- 
dition that distinctly favors the pur- 
chaser. 

Price movements, aside from 
those of a purely seasonal nature, in 
oil and its products, are difficult to 
predict or anticipate. Seasonable 
swings are inevitable so long as 
gasoline is the major product of oil 
With the advent of cold 
and unseasonable weather refiners 
stocks. 
Gasoline con- 


refining. 
accumulate manufactured 
This is inevitable. 
sumption goes down; stocks go up. 
Oil consumption usually represents 
a fairly level line of constancy. It is 
impossible to store any considerable 
volume of this raw product, once it 
is atop the ground. It must be 
processed, even if markets are not 
ready to absorb it. This condition 
frequently throws on the market, 
during the winter season, stocks of 
“‘distress’”’ products sold at prices be- 
low established and quoted levels. 
This, very obviously, will depress 
the market and cause lower prices. 
When warm weather generally re- 
turns and John J. Citizen starts to 
use the family car every day; when 
motor transportation of freight picks 
up, gasoline prices move upward 
and stocks of finished products di- 
minish. 

All by-products, obviously, are 
made from crude oil. Let us assume 
a condition where a warm winter 
materially reduces the demand for 
fuel oil. Under such conditions the 
refiner must, of necessity, re-run the 
fuel oilthrough the refinery and manu- 

Continued on page 43 
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INDUSTRY 
STEPS IN 


BERNARD 8S. COLEMAN 


io WE FOCUS THE spotlight of retrospection 
on public health progress since the turn of the 
century we find that thirty years, approximately 
one-half of the ordinary person’s lifetime, have 
elapsed since the advent of the organized fight 
against tuberculosis. The struggle has been 
dramatic with all the attending excitement, en- 
couragement, optimism, exhilaration of groups, 
agencies, and individuals participating in it. 

Many gains have been made. Tuberculosis is 
being routed rapidly from its strongholds, drop- 
ping from its position of prime importance as the 
leading cause of death during the decades, but 
it still takes its greatest toll among young men 
and women between the ages of 15 and 45 at a 
time when they are supposed to be of greatest 
service and usefulness to themselves, their 
families, and to the community. Within these 
age limits tuberculosis occupies first place as a 
cause of death, and is therefore basically a prob- 
lem of the working man and woman. 

Tuberculosis may be termed a disease of 
industry. It is the outstanding chronic disease 
of industrial workers. It strikes people when 
they are in the period of their greatest industrial 
productivity. How is industrial management 
meeting the challenge and what is it doing to main- 
tain the health of its workers with special reference to 
this communicable disease? 

Since the passage of the first state compensation law 
in 1911, industrial medical services have been estab- 
lished in thousands of plants throughout the country 
to provide for the health of the industrial worker. 
Enlightened management has found that there are eco- 
nomic and human values in maintaining the worker’s 
health, not only from the standpoint of increased ef- 
ficiency, reduction in the time lost on account of ill- 
nesses, a more contented and happier working force, 
but also that the preventive and curative phases of 
industrial medical services bring return in dividends 
many times above the cost of these benefits. 

Modern industrial management provides physical 
examinations of applicants for employment, periodic 
health examinations of employees, efficient care of 
all industrial injuries and occupational diseases, first 
aid and advice for employees suffering from non-indus- 
trial injuries and illnesses while on duty. It provides 
medical and engineering supervision of plant sanitation 
and of all industrial health measures for employees. 

The American College of Surgeons has surveyed more 
than 1,600 industrial establishments representing ap- 
proximately 5,500,000 employees and has approved 
more than 50% of these organizations as having met the 
minimum standards for medical service in industry 
adopted by the College. This number, although seem- 
ingly large, is small when we consider that there are 
approximately 50,000,000 persons in gainful employ- 
ment in the United States, 15,000,000 of whom are 
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Help to Protect Your Home 


from Tuberculosis 


employed in industries many of which are associated 
with health hazards. But with an increasing inter: 
on the part of the United States Public Health Servic: 
and the state departments of health, to which money 
is being made available from Social Security Funds f 
industrial health activities and studies which show mor 
and more conclusively the advantages of direct indus 
trial medical service to industry and labor, an era 
even greater expansion is anticipated during the ensuins 
years. 

Trial surveys and appraisals which have been mad: 
indicate that the control of tuberculosis among indu 
trial employees is receiving more and more attenti 
Industrial plants are using modern methods recon 
mended by the National Tuberculosis Association i 
finding cases of this disease, especially the early case 
which present no outward symptoms, and which may 
be detected by the use of the fluoroscope or the X-ray 
The examination of applicants for employment is dis 
covering many of these cases. Further examination 
at stated intervals during the course of employment 
frequency depending upon the nature of the work, ar 
made to determine the health of the worker as tim: 
proceeds and to watch the effect of the employment « 
the worker with special reference to possible occupa 
tional hazards. 

Many industries provide rest homes for employee 
for given periods when their health seems to be failins 
and a comparatively short stay in the country under 
suitable conditions may effect physical restoration and 

Continued on page 5 
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(Filosofy of Buying) 


ATING, IN A MODEST way, a place on the 
supplier list of several thousand firms where 
purchasing is a major function, our recent mail has been 
swelled by a good many dignified and tactful reminders 
that Christmas gifts to the purchasing department are 
taboo, an unsound business practice that chiefly results 
in greater overhead or sales expense. In most cases 
that polite edict is enforced by instructing the purchas- 
ing staff to return any gifts that may come to them ina 
business way. Genial old Santa, despite a corpulent 
figure that makes the posture somewhat uncomfortable, 
is required to lean backwards lest his motives be subject 
to unfavorable criticism. Still the parcels continue to 
drift in at holiday time, and while most purchasing men 
join in condemnation of the practice, it seems a churlish 
and unseasonable gesture to send them back. F. O. B. 
has run across one P.A. with an ingenious solution for 
disposing of the loot in a way that contributes to 
Christmas gaiety without leaving him open to personal 
criticism and without making a cursory practice of 
rejecting the suppliers’ evidences of good will. For 
several years, he has turned everything over to the 
Employees Association, to be auctioned off at the 
Christmas Party, the proceeds going into the Employees 
Fund. It has been a popular feature of the affair. 
The discriminating stoker may carry home those 
Corona Coronas that the printer sent, and the shipping 
clerk may get the chromium ash tray or the leather bill- 
fold that came from the lubricating oil salesman with 
season’s greetings. Everybody is happy. The sup- 
pliers know exactly what is done, so there’s no mis- 
understanding on that score. There’s a danger, of 
course, that it may degenerate into a racket like solicit- 
ing prizes for a picnic or golf tournament, but thus far 
it hasn’t worked out that way. 


Curious Cuthbert wonders whether it isn’t 
about time we discarded Kipling’s ‘“‘Reces- 
sional’”’ as the national anthem 


HERE HAVE BEEN so many instances of false 

pretenses used as a means of bedeviling the poor 
P.A., that it is scarcely news any longer. But when a 
man fraudulently pretends that he is a purchasing 
agent—that’s unique. And diabolical, too, for few 
would question such a self-effacing claim. The par- 
ticular type of procurement this fellow went in for, 
posing as an officer of the State Purchasing Department 
of Massachusetts, was the solicitation of funds for 
Christmas baskets for the needy. But it wasn’t so 
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smart after all, for that sort of activity doesn’t jibe 
with the sterling record of Major Cronin’s department 
over many years and through many changes of adminis- 
tration. ‘‘Neither the commissioner or any employee 
of the State Department has ever solicited or will 
solicit from any merchant any contribution of any 
kind,’’ said the Major, and the merchants know that 
what the Major says, goes. At last accounts the 
solicitor was plying his trade in the guise of an official of 
a fraternal organization. 


: ie AL BEIL, P.A. of the American Catalin Corp., 
goes credit for the assist on this classification of 
six kinds of buyers: 


1. Ideal Buyer—Looks, buys and gives an order. 
2. Musical Buyer—‘‘T'll make a note of it.” 

3. Animal Buyer—‘V'll ‘bear’ it in mind.” 

4. Marine Buyer—‘‘l’ll be up to ‘sea’ you.”’ 

5. Russian Buyer—‘‘One-of-each.” 

}. Constipated Buyer 
to get rid of what I’ve got.”’ 


“No, I can’t buy. I’ve got 


Harry Botsford, whose article on the marketing 
of petroleum appears in this issue, speaks the 
language of the purchasing man. He was as- 
sistant to W. L. Chandler “‘way back when” 
the latter was handling purchases for the Dodge 
Mfg. Co. and serving as president of the 
N.A.P.A. 


anomie MINDED P.A.’s may wish to 
compare their own experience with the following 
analysis of a week’s mail, reported by Tom Jolly of the 
Aluminum Company of America in the October 8 issue 
of Printer’s Ink. The editor of our esteemed con- 
temporary remarks in his caption that ‘‘Not even 
Ripley would believe what the postman brings to the 
desk of an industrial P.A.,’”’ but other buyers will 
recognize the situation as altogether credible. The 
analysis reveals the following: 


Pieces of direct-mail advertising received............... 314 
Pieces discarded in waste basket immediately......... . 246 
Pieces read and discarded........ Oe a a oe 27 
Pieces read and referred to others or filed................ 11 
Duplicates received..... acti cast he helo steal aES ae 27 
ee SR ee ee ne 4 
Pieces mailed to address not used for over 3 years........ 15 
Pieces addressed to persons not employed here for 3 years or 
PI ao Gigistors: 0-0 43,6 SERIO e Oe Dh alaleme Rea eSEes 7 
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A comparison of piping materials 

and pipe joints required to hook 

up this bank of steam traps— 

—with —with 

Union Fittings Regular Fittings 
Quan.|Pipe Jts.|Quan.| Pipe Jts. 

Ells 

Union Ells 

Tees 

Union Tees 

Unions 

Nipples 


TOTALS 39 


S5l 
goth 00 Ve 


of Crane fittings are found 
Sit. Details in folder sent 
upon request. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


CRANE SCREWED FITTINGS 
FOR 
POWER PLANTS AND FACTORIES 


Crane’s line of fittings includes 


not merely the few hundred types 


and sizes in most common use, 
but a total of more than 10,000 
separate and distinct items in cast 
and malleable iron. 





This Union Tee replaces reg- 


ular tee, two unions, two 
nipples, and reduces pipe 
joints from seven to three. 
Each trap is hooked up in 


same way. 





The use of Union Fittings at 


these points eliminates reg- 
ular ell and tee, two unions, 
two nipples, and reduces 
pipe joints from cigh tae: 





CRANE UNION FITTINGS 
SAVE MATERIAL, TIME AND LABOR 


The use of union fittings in piping systems is 
often overlooked. They are valuable even in 
simple hookups, but in more elaborate lay- 
outs, their advantages are emphasized. Be- 
cause a single union fitting ordinarily serves 
the same purpose as a tee or elbow, union 
and nipple, installation costs are minimized 
—in material, time and labor. Union fittings 
reduce the number of threaded joints— giving 
greater safety. Pipe lines gain a workman- 
like makeup that adds to plant appearance. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 


SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


Depend on Crane-Quality uni 
help keep your liquid, air, and 
peak efficiency always. The ama 

of perfection that Crane has at 
manufacture of millions upon n 
tings of every type yearly, is strong 
of their unfailing, trustworthy p: 
You'll find that Crane-Equipment 
your plant brings greatest pipi 
tion, because—in fittings as in va 
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VALVES ¢ FITTIN 


PLUMBING « HEAT 


CHICAG 


THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 


——— 
———s 

me ag 

~ 

@ 

U CRANE 


f 

} co 

a \ a, 
ELBOWS—90°, 67120, 60°, TEES—Service, Four-Way, 
450,300, 22120, 11%, and Drop Tees, Long 
55e°, Street, Long Sweep, Double Sweep, Wash T 
Side Outlet, Drop, Hub Vent 

lL — 

= Se, 
BUSHINGS Outside and PLUGS >quare He 
Inside Hexagon, Face, E« Solid, Countersunk, Bar 
centric, Double Tapped Barrel 


A CRANE FITTING FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


fittings shown above are only a few 


Be scr 
of the score 


ferent types and modifications. The complete 


ra 


oweep, 


y 





COUPLINGS— Right Hand, 
Right and Left, Half (Also 
Wrought lron), Reducers, In- 


creasers 


Run or Outlet 
1 
nny 
Close, 


Wont 


dyn 





| 


NIPPLES Short, 


Tank 


Long, 


and Female, Air-Pump 


ncludes ban 
Ale ho 


pressure classes 








UNION FITTINGS—Mole}- 
and Female, 90° and 45° 
Elbows, Tees with Union on 


UNIONS—Ground Joint, 
Gasket Type, Female, Male 


ded and plain patterns, black or galvanized, 
range of straight and reducing sizes; in four 
in malleable iron and five in cast iron. 








© Feaeg -.. change to 
Uma Supercat 


TREATED 


and shift production into high 


@ Take advantage of the possibilities for 
greater production which your machines 
afford. Change gears, use Uma Treated 
Supercut (S. A. E. X-1112) and see your 
production shift into higher figures. 


Even though you now are running your 
machines at top speed ...or for various 
reasons you prefer slower speeds... 
you can change the feed gears, use Uma 
Treated Supercut and materially increase 
parts production—and profits. 


Uma Treated to eliminate tool-wearing 
abrasive inclusions, this high efficiency 
Bessemer screw steel offers advantages of 
higher speeds, increased feeds and longer 
tool life from which parts manufacturers 
can select the combination most efficient 
for each particular problem. 


Cold Drawn Uma Treated 
Free Machining Steels 


UMA TREATED BESSEMER 


Freecut + Supercut 


UMA TREATED OPEN HEARTH 
THIS ¢ X-1315 + X-1335 + X-1015 
1018S - 1035 + 1045 


Reduced wear on the cutting edges 
of tools permits speeds and feeds 
approaching those of brass. Fewer 
grindings are necessary per ton of steel 
cut. Machined surfaces show a greatly 
improved finish. Close tolerances are 
maintained. Physical properties equal 
those of untreated steels. Costs are 
radically reduced. 


Try a production lot of Uma Treated 
Supercut. See for yourself how it effects 
greater efficiency. A Union Drawn Field 
Service Man will gladly assist you in 
obtaining maximum results. He will show 
you how you can use other Uma Treated 
Free Machining Steels to produce better 
screw machine parts at lower cost. Union 
Drawn Steel Division of Republic Steel 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 





Supply 
BURLAP 


TWNHE STATISTICAL SITUATION in bur- 

lap was slightly improved during 
November. Figures issued early in 
the month showed a shrinkage of 24 
million yards on hand in the primary 
market at Calcutta, the first decline in 
stocks registered in eighteen months. 
U. S. stocks were also down 4 million 
yards, but the total domestic supply of 
335 million yards, spot and afloat, is 
still equal to five months’ requirements 
Five Calcutta mills are shut down by 
strikes, but the effect on total output 
is not significant. 


COAL 


FTER REACHING A 1938 peak of 
J 8,475,000 tons in the last week of 
October, output of bituminous coal 
again dropped below 8 million tons 
weekly in the first half of November 
An increase of production activity in 
the third week brought the figure back 
to 8,325,000 tons. While not quite 
up to the October tonnage, this was the 
first week of the current year when 
weekly output exceeded the corre- 
sponding figure for 1937. Consumer 
stocks are increasing in most industrial 
classifications except steel, October 
Ist inventories showing an advance of 
6% from the previous month, though 
still 20% below stocks of a year ago. 


COPPER 


won STOCKS OF refined copper 
were down 32,743 tons in Octo- 
ber, U. S. stocks down 25,781 tons. 
Expanding production, however, was 
reflected in higher blister stocks, which 
advanced 12,781 tons in the U. S. and 
17,852 tons on a world basis. The 
net reduction in all supplies is therefore 
13,000 and 14,891 tons, respectively. 
The increase in blister stocks is regarded 
as favorable, since supplies are now 
down to about 5 weeks’ requirements 
at current rates. The removal of 
production restrictions stepped up 
foreign output by about 8'/.% and the 
quota (110%) has been reinstated. 









A quick review of the market 


noting major developments in 


supply, demand and prices of 


selected basic commodities 


Demand 


CTOBER CONSUMPTION OF BURLAP in 
Orne U. S. was up to 68 million 
yards, or about 3% above the previous 
month. With ample supplies in sight, 
however, buyers are not actively in th« 
market. Demand continues light and 
trading listless, being confined princi 
pally to minor fill-in lots. 





NDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION of coal 
I continued to increase at a healthy 
rate, though not spectacularly, and this 
coupled with seasonal heating require- 
ments showed a substantially better 
demand. For the most part buying was 
maintained on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
additions to stock piles merely main- 
taining a comparable ratio to current 
use requirements, or about 45 days’ 
supply. 





EMAND FOR COPPER suffered a 
5 seme in November after two 
months of exceptionally heavy buying, 
and only about 12,000 tons of domestic 
sales were reported, this being about 
15% of the October total. Deliveries 
are also running well below earlier 
expectations. Foreign markets held 
up relatively much better. Domestic 
consumption is well maintained, how 
ever, with a fairly diversified outlet 
Brass makers are operating at better 
than 70% of capacity, as compared 
with 23% earlier in the year and 45% 
only two months ago. 





Market 


pRICES HELD RELATIVELY firm 

through the first week of Novem- 
ber, reflecting a more buoyant feeling 
in the primary markets, where the 
Statistical improvement was more 
seriously accepted than by consumers 
generally. In succeeding weeks, apa 
thetic demand again became the con- 
trolling factor as prices sagged from 5 
to 10 points on the spot list and 10 to 
15 points on futures 


bho PRICE LIST ON bituminous coal 
was nominally unchanged in No- 
vember, and it is not considered likely 
that this situation will be disturbed to 
any great extent until the expiration of 
present labor contracts on March 31. 
There is of course the minimum price 
determination of the National Bi 
tuminous Coal Commission, still pend- 
ing as it has been for many months. 
Promulgation of these prices has been 
definitely deferred until after the turn 
of the year, and a considerable further 
delay is anticipated. Wholesale prices 
on anthracite advanced early in the 
month; coke prices were unchanged. 


gb po DOMESTIC PRICE OF 11!/, cents 
on copper was held firmly through- 
out November despite rather general 
weakness in metal markets and a 
European price fully one cent lower. 
There were several evidences of weak- 
ness in the more sensitive items of the 
schedule, particularly in copper scrap 
and brass ingots, the scrap quotation 
of 8*/, cents per pound indicating a 
primary market of 10!/, cents if the 
normal ration should prevail. Toward 
the end of the month it was reported 
that some metal was available at the 
latter figure, but whether this was in 
any substantial quantity was not dis 
closed, and there was no active market 
to develop that situation. 
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Today, Gaylord Boxes are a 1 


ognized symbol of shipping safet 





me: Practical testing is one of the n 
reasons. If a Gaylord box, designed for y: 
product, satisfies a Gaylord “‘test pilot,” y 
can rely on its being the safest shipping | 
tection your product can have. 

Hard boiled, and with orders to “‘give it 
works,” these men put Gaylord Boxes throu 
tests which make ordinary shipping hazai 
mere child’s play. For hundreds of lead 
manufacturers, this Gaylord precaution assu 


minimum damage in transit... maxin 
customer satisfaction. 

As satisfactory arrival is one of your str 
est sales weapons, make sure your ship 
containers are the safest possible. Check \ 
Gaylord now. 


There’s a Gaylord plant or sales office in your ter 


teeta it 


a ee 











GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATIO 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
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Supply 


COTTON 


“OVERNMENT LOAN COTTON now com- 
G prises 7 million bales of the carry- 
over and 3 million bales of the new 
crop. The balance of the carryover has 
gone into consumption, exports or mill 
stocks, as have 3 million bales of new 
cotton, accounting for more than half 
the current crop, and leaving only 6 
million bales for 9 months’ use, as 
government stocks are off the market. 


IRON and STEEL 


Ips UPWARD SURGE OF STEEL output 
- carried production to a new high 
rate for 1938 in mid-October, at 62.6%. 
In the latter half of the month it de- 
clined again to 60.7%, which is still 
ahead of the level for any previous 
month of the current year. It was ap- 
parent early in the month that produc- 
tion has outstripped expanding de- 
mand. Most observers see a leveling 
off in the operating rate at 60% or 
slightly higher, the normal seasonal 
decline being tempered by rising re- 
quirements and a backlog of orders in 
some classifications such as light sheets, 
which cannot be delivered before 
January. 


LUMBER 


je DECLINING OUTPUT of lumber 
noted since September continued 
during the first three weeks of Novem- 
ber with increasing momentum, and 
brought the industry down to 49% of 
1929 average weekly production. In 
the latter part of the month there was 
some improvement, and activity is 
estimated at 58% as of December Ist 


NAVAL STORES 


YTOCKS OF BOTH TURPENTINE and 
Ss rosin increased at southern mar- 
kets during November, by 3% and 9%, 
respectively, adding to the already 
heavy burden of this topheavy factor. 
The conservation program for 1939 has 
been approved by the Department of 
Agriculture, based on recommenda- 
tions of the American Turpentine 
Farmers Association. Producers in 
eight southern states will participate 
in payments for working only the 
larger trees and otherwise protecting 
the growth of their pines. 


PAPER 


APER PRODUCTION IN NOVEMBER 

was slightly down from October 
levels, but remained higher than for any 
of the other preceding months of 1938. 
The same situation prevailed in paper- 
board. 
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Demand 





EMAND FOR COTTON GRAY goods 

broadened considerably in Novem 
ber, and buying was active following 
the election, mew orders reaching a 
volume of approximately double cur 
rent production in the industry. The 
demand was well diversified, with in- 
dustrial constructions representing a 
considerable factor. October use of 
543,778 bales exceeded 1937 figures for 
the first time in 14 months. 


rJ\HE EXPANDING AUTOMOBILE in 

dustry continued to lead as an out 
let for steel. November car production 
went to 375,000 units, the rate being 
above 100,000 weekly in the latter part 
of the month. This cut heavily into 
available steel supplies. It is expected 
that tin plate orders will be in heavy 
volume during the first quarter—the 
stated duration of the lower price on 
this item—and such a development 
might add as much as 10 or 15 points 
to current steel production. Consump 
tion of pig iron advanced more rapidly 
than anticipated; buying is still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, but there ar 
many rush requirements and _ total 
volume is good. 


‘HIPMENTS AND NEW ORDERS [01 
kJ lumber followed the same courss 
as production, down in the early weeks 
and recovery at the close of the month, 
when shipments were at 60% of th 
1929 weekly average. Dealer purchases 
have been cautious, and principally for 
inventory replenishment. The weak 
spots are in industrial buying, which 
has improved only slightly, and in 
railroad purchases, which continue at 
near record low levels 





EMAND,SLUGGISH FOR MANY month 
seg reached new low levels of 
sluggish inactivity. Trading was spotty 
and light; several days reported virtu 
ally no transactions and some of the 
bids were so far off the market as to 
result in no business. 


) aay IS GENERALLY WELL main 
tained. Newsprint consumption 
reflects better business conditions and 
has recovered approximately three- 
fourths of the extreme decline experi 
enced earlier in the year. 





Market 





( NOTTON PRICES WENT TO NEW highs 
A for the season during November, 
reflecting better trade conditions and a 
technical shortage of supply. The 
price did not, however, rise sufficiently 
to release government holdings of the 
staple. December contracts sold as 
high as 8.74 cents and ended the month 
around 8.70. More distant positions 
were firm. Textile prices were steady 
and strong. 


eo AND STEEL MARKETS generally 
stabilized and firmed in November 
The notable exception was tin plate, 
on which a $7 per ton reduction was 
announced just on the eve of the 
seasonal revival of demand. The new 
price, however, is for only 3 months 
instead of the customary 9 months, a 
fact which will presumably lead to 
early placing of the bulk of the year’s 
business. Scrap prices moved strongly 
upward No longer the infallible 
barometer of former years, this never 
theless is an indication of strength in 
the price schedule of the primary mar 


ke 4 


UMBER PRICES WERE FIRM and 
| 4 trending upward in both hard 
woods and softwoods, though with no 
indications of any runaway market 
Southern pine was up 8!/.% to $23.22 in 
wo advances during November, whil 
oak advanced from $70 to $71 in the 
latter part of the month. 


rPNHE ENTIRE PRICE STRUCTURE in 
naval stores sagged during Novem 
ber. The buoyancy that characterized 
turpentine during October was no 
longer in evidence, and a net decline of 
3 cents per gallon brought quotations 
back to a point only slightly higher 
than two months earlier. The weak- 
ness of the rosin list was even more ap- 
parent Medium grades were off 85 
cents per barrel, and fine grades lost 


30 to 40 cents 


eta FEATURES OF NOVEMBER 
WERE: a drastic reduction of $5 
to $10 on all grades of sulphite bond, 
reaffirmation of the $50 price on 
Canadian newsprint (Great Northern 
still quotes $48), and a lowering of the 
import duty on Canadian book paper 
by !/;) and tissue (by '/2). 
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Supply 


PETROLEUM 


—— OF CRUDE OIL was 
moderately up in November as 
California fields continued record ac- 
tivity. Texas shutdowns will continue 
at least till the end of the year. Oil 
run to stills was also in greater volume, 
gasoline storage seasonally higher, and 
fuel oil storage down but adequate for 
prospective requirements. Looking 
ahead to the probable position of the 
industry after the turn of the year, 
observers incline to the view that 
spring inventories will be in more 
favorable balance than in the present 
year. 


RUBBER 


_ STOCKS OF RUBBER will 
probably show a decrease of ap- 
proximately 50,000 tons for the final 
quarter of 1938 as a result of the re- 
striction program. The November 
meeting of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee authorized an 
increase of export quotas to 50% for the 
first quarter of 1939. Coupled with the 
13% increase in basic quotas, this indi- 
cates probable shipments of 72,000 
tons per month as against estimated 
world consumption of 80,000 tons. 
The program thus contemplates a 
further reduction of supplies but only 
at '/, the rate of present curtailment. 
U. S. stocks were down 6,500 tons but 
are 35% higher than a year ago, and 
equal to 6!'/, months’ supply. Tire 
stocks are reported at the lowest level 
in three years. 


TIN 


Rome STOCKS OF TIN ARE still 
rising moderately. While they are 
high in terms of present consumption 
rates, they are not at all excessive in 
relation to the probable demand as tin 
plate production again gets under way. 
First quarter quotas are unchanged— 
35% of standard allotments available 
for free export, and 10% for the buffer 
pool. November deliveries to the 
United States were down to 3,535 tons. 


ZINC 


_ PRODUCTION HAS BEEN GRADU- 
ALLY expanding, but November 
was the fifth successive month in 
which production was not as great as 
the volume of shipments. The backlog 
of unfilled orders rose more than 3,500 
tons to 44,312. Ore production was 
steady for the greater part of the 
month, but faces sharp contraction due 
to the stronger competitive position of 
foreign metal under the new trade 
agreement. 
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Demand 


" eeweimggigem AND DEMAND reacted 
very sensitively to varying 
weather conditions in November. In 
the early part of the month, gasoline 
sales held above the anticipated level, 
while kerosene and fuel oils were lagging 
in demand. In the second half of the 
month, both light and heavy fuel oils 
were in stronger demand, bunker oils 
were more active, and domestic heat- 
ing requirements became a greater 
factor. At the annual meeting of the 
A. P. I. in Chicago, an advance of 
4% in gasoline consumption was pre- 
dicted for 1939. 


S. CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE RUBBER 
U. in October amounted to 40,333 
tons, the highest total in more than a 
year. The tire industry is active, 
October production being 7.7% ahead of 
September and 7.3% ahead of the 
previous year. Shipments were the 
highest in 14 months, principally re- 
flecting the better demand for original 
equipment that follows naturally from 
the expansion of automobile manufac- 
ture. Replacement sales, while sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago, rep- 
resent a seasonal decline from Sep- 
tember levels. Manufacturers’ stocks 
are below normal. 





j eryes CONTINUED QUIET through- 
out November except for a short- 
lived buying movement just before 
mid-month. Large hold-over stocks of 
tin plate from 1937 are believed to be 
practically liquidated, and with the 
buying incentive of a $7 reduction on 
this item to spur a normal seasonal 
upturn, it is altogether possible that 
operations may double or triple to 70% 
in the nearby months. 


_ SALES SPURTED AFTER THE 
_4 ELECTION and reached the very 
good weekly total of 10,165 tons. 
Then the complexion of the market 
was abruptly changed, as_ buyers 
witnessed two substantial price re- 
ductions that naturally disturbed their 
confidence in present values, and de- 
mand dried up. 
tions continued at 
capacity. 


Galvanizing opera- 
about 60% of 


Market 


er OCTOBER CUT IN CRUI 


prices was apparently suffici 


bring the situation into working 


ance, and schedules were held 


throughout November. It 


thought that present levels ma 


maintained until 


industry. 


several months past, and thers 
general feeling of 
stability. 


confidencs 


peteegp PRICES DECLINED BY 
cent in November, the spo 
being 16'/s cents at the close 
month. In the first ten days, th: 
advanced to 17!/, cents under 
fluence of factory buying, 
announcement of more liberal 
promptly reversed that trend 
sitive to weak stock prices 
settled conditions at London, 


as liquidation of contracts toward 


end of the month, quotation: 
below 16 cents in the closing we: 
reached a low point of 15? 


spring, when 
stronger market for gasoline may 
ster the entire price structure of 
There was some compet 
tive price cutting at both whol 
and retail in eastern markets, but t 
feature was less of a factor thar 


aii 


wa 


firmer cables from London and an 


wave of factory buying set a 
recovery in motion. Price 
rising at the turn of the month 


IN PRICES SHOWED NO NE1 
for November, being at 46 


on the Ist and again on the 30th 
is to be expected in this highly variab! 
market, there were several fluctua 


in between. The quotation was 


as 45.65 cents in the closing week, af 


having set a new high for the y: 


47 cents during the mid-month | 
wave. 


“i easancigeit PRICE FEATURE O] 
MONTH was the reduction of 


port duties on zinc under the 
agreement with 


) 


Britain, from 


to 12/; cents per pound in a mar] 


already competitive. Domesti 
immediately dropped from 


4.75 cents per pound, and a few 


later declined further to 4.50 cen 


total reduction of $11.00 per ton 
prices were off $3.50 to $5.00 a t 
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Among the Associations 


Committee on Shipman Award 


President Nicholson of the N.A.P.A. has an- 
nounced the appointment of the Committee of Award 
of the Shipman Medal for 1939, as follows: Donald 
G. Clark of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
Chairman, Edward T. Gushee of The Detroit Edison 
Co., and George W. Aljian of California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corp., San Francisco. The Shipman 
Award, founded in 1931 by the New York Association 
in memory of Johnson Shipman, is tendered each year 
to the N.A.P.A. to be awarded to a person who 
“by precept, example or distinguished service has 
contributed to the advancement of purchasing.’’ 
The 1939 medal will be awarded at the annual ban- 
quet of the N.A.P.A. at the San Francisco convention 
next May. 


NOVEMBER 1 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker: Chief Fred Carlson, Fire 
Marshal, City of Oakland, ‘‘The Service of Fire Pre- 
vention.” 





HERE’S A NEW IDEA 
for RECORD STORAGE 


Made of Steel Olive Green 
Adaptable - - - Safe - - + Economical 


Available in any height (7’-3” illustrated) 
Boxes for all usual Office Forms 


Tell us how many Boxes (24” deep) you 
require—size of forms—height of rack 
We will quote prices. 





Write for Bulletin 400-P 


DE LUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


STEEL SHELVING SPECIALISTS 
Warren, Penna. 
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NOVEMBER 3 
San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Motion 
picture, ‘““Something More than Beer,” presented by 
M. C. Jones of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


NOVEMBER 4-5 


Birmingham—Meeting of District Council No. 7. 
Dinner meeting of the Birmingham Association Fri- 
day evening, at the Redmont Hotel. Speaker: Roy 
Sensabaugh, who discussed economic conditions in 
Mexico as he observed them on a recent trip through 
that country. 


NOVEMBER 7 

Boston—Dinner meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation, at Schrafft’s. Speaker. W. E. Braithwaite, 
Assistant Chief Business Specialist, Division of 
Simplified Practice, National Bureau of Standards 
and formerly assistant to the purchasing agent, 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chicago, ‘“‘How the Bureau 
of Standards Helps Industry.’’ The meeting was 
preceded by two afternoon conferences. At one 
of these, Howard Wallingford of Tileston & Hollings- 
worth, spoke on the topic, ‘‘The Making of Paper.” 
At the other, a sound film, ‘‘Heat and Its Control,” 
was shown by the Johns-Manville Co. 


NOVEMBER 8 


Tulsa—Discussion meeting of the Tulsa Associa- 


tion. Topics: ‘Field Surveys of Operations,” led 
by H. B. Gutelius of United Supply Co. and J. S. 
Hawley of Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.; ‘‘Cooperation 


between Salesman and Buyer,’ led by H. R. Powers 
of Bethlehem Supply Corp. and H. E. Kaiser of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Sound motion picture, ‘Alaska’s 
Silver Millions,’’ presented through courtesy of the 
American Can Co, 


Milwaukee—Dinner meeting of the Milwaukee 
Association, at the Elks Club. Speaker: Walter 
Mattison, City Attorney of Milwaukee, ‘Legal 
Phases of Purchasing.’’ Erwin H. Doht of St. Louis, 
District Vice-President, was guest of honor at the 
meeting and reported on the Kansas City meeting of 
the District Council. 


Vancouver— Dinner meeting of the British Columbia 
Association, at the Hotel Vancouver. Guest speaker: 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 














Sale Time wid with 
The ante 


ESTABLISHED 1902. 


stassine or CELLULOSE TRANSPARENCY 
A Size and Style for EVERY PURPOSE 






Always Insist on 
SELL YOUR USED EQUIPMENT 
We we ine mute! fr Beateesng coat | | TD Vad A 7 | 8 


for ACE-PILOT-CADET Machines 





and Duplicating Machines. Good prices. 





INTERNATIONAL OFFICE APPLIANCES 


meer peraved 


Broadway New York, N. Y 
AUDBOOKAL 









Write for Samples 








and Prices 


ARE WE ON YOUR 


OUTLOOK ENVELOPE CO. LIST OF SUPPLIERS 








They are made to the 


same high standards of precision as ACE 
1001 W. WASHINGTON BLUD.. CHICAGO. ILL. ee we Stapling Machines, and give trouble-free 
economical service. 





NON-STICK eeenEs 





An Entirely New and and FORMS? 
Different Pen and Send for Complete Catalog p 
Pencil THE C. E. SHEPPARD CO. PREMIUM WIRE ACCURATE SIZE PERFECT ALIGHWEN 
4401 21st Street of high tensile strength, unitorm assured under vnique 


: grain structure and temper Perpetual Precision Contre! 
— 
‘ SOLD BY ALL GOOD OFFICE SUPPLY DEA 
Will not stick, “‘tack,’’ smudge nor Pe fe pe 
blue. Outstanding advantages: Cesee. 
Greater Wear... Clearer impressions vem 


... Deeper, more brilliant colors... 
Blue and Purple. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Glen Cove, L. L. N. Y. 


TRINER 


Shipping Room, Parcel Post, Mail, Packing, Count- 
ing, Storeroom, Production, Food Products, Industrial 


STORAGE FILING EQUIPMENT 


Designed for extraordinary we adapted to every industrial need 
—write toda teratu nd details 


TRINER SALES ok 


1441 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois DeLuxe Metal Furniture Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Warren, Penna. 
























Miller Line Carbon Papers 


Made in a complete variety of grades 
and finishes, in al! standard colors, and s 


Miller Line Inked Ribbons 


Made regularly in all standard colors 4 
atd color combinations, record or 
seven degrees of inkings. 


Miller Line Stencil Inks 


Made for Rotary Duplicating Machines 
drum, closed drum, fountsin feed, portable 





4a BE 
LABELS-SEALS 


All kinds for packaging, decorations, 
advertising. Address labels. Strik-! 
ing, practical designs. Write for 
free samples and prices 


ST. LOUIS STICKER £0. 
Ss MO 


1908 PINE STREET -~ ST Li 











Manufactured by 


MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE CO 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Direct Branch Service Everywhere 


See our advertisement on opposite page 


























Mr. Doyle of Finning Tractor & Equipment Co., ture of the tuna fishing industry, presented by c 
Ltd., who showed motion pictures of the logging in- of the Van Camp Sea Food Co. Business 
dustry in the province. Member speakers included report and discussion. 


W. Ritchie of Fleck Bros., Ltd., ‘“‘Asbestos’’; A. 


; NOVEMBER 10 
Taylor of Canadian Industries, Ltd., ‘““Neoprene’’; : 


R. T. Wilson of Western Bridge Co., “‘The Steel _ ae —Snaee meeting of the Twin Ports Asso 
; me : egenre tion, at the Spalding Hotel. E. H. Doht of St. I 
Situation”; J. Robinson of American Can Co., ‘Tin gigs a 4 

Sate mt tic Si. OE Vink of Beem & Co District Vice-President, was guest of honor, a1 
“The Meat Taduetey.” whe cussed National Association affairs. The me 


was preceded by a visit to the Iron Range, Cl 
NOVEMBER 9 


Oakland—Banquet meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Association, in connection with the eighth 
annual Oakland Manufacturers Exhibit, at the Hotel 


Los Angeles—‘‘Traffic Night’ dinner mee tins 
Los Angeles Association, at the Elks Club, in 
of the Educational Committee, L. T. i 


Chairman. Speakers: H.R. Brashear, Mana 

Oakland. T a i ‘4 
ransportation Department, Los Angeles Ch 

St. Paul—Dinner meeting of the Twin Cities Asso- of Commerce, ‘Truck Transportation—Regula 
ciation, at the St. Paul Athletic Club. Motion pic- and T. A. L. Loretz, Transportation Couns: 
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BOLTS and NUTS 


... ALL KINDS... 


SCREWS WRENCHES 


DROP FORGINGS 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO. 
140 Dart St. Providence, R. I. 

















Loretz and Shannon, ‘Truck Transportation—Opera- 
tion under Regulation.” 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Speaker: 
George H. Eberhard, ‘“‘The Ideal Purchasing Agent 
from the Sales Managers’ Point of View.”’ 


Dayton—Dinner meeting of the Dayton Associa- 
tion. Motion picture of the plastics industry, shown 
by Gordon Brown, general sales manager of the Bake- 
lite Company. 


NOVEMBER 10-12 


Cincinnati—Annual Industrial Exhibit sponsored 
by the Cincinnati Association, at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. There were approximately fifty ex- 
hibits ranged in the halls adjacent to the Hall of 
Mirrors, covering a wide variety of industrial prod- 
ucts and supplies. Dinner meeting, Thursday eve- 
ning. Speakers: Mayor James Garfield Stewart, 
and Alan G. Goldsmith, Vice President of the Mead 
Corp., who discussed, ‘The Implications of Interna- 
tional Conditions.’’ Dinner dance and award of tro- 
phies, Saturday evening. 


NOVEMBER 14 


Wyomissing, Penna.—Dinner meeting of the Read- 
ing Association, at the Iris Club. Speaker: Stuart 
F. Heinritz, Editor of PuRCHASING, ‘‘Back to Com- 
petition.” 


New Orleans—Dinner meeting of the New Orleans 
Association, at the St. Charles Hotel. Motion pic- 
tures of the oil industry were shown, and Fred Haga- 
man spoke in behalf of the Community Chest. 


Houston—Annual Ladies’ Day luncheon meeting 
of the Houston Association. Special entertainment 
program, favors and prize drawing. 


NOVEMBER 14-15 


New York—Fifth industrial exhibit of member com- 
panies’ products, sponsored by the New York Asso- 
ciation, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Seventy booths 
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provided an interesting and educational display of 
products and services. On Tuesday, the Associa- 
tion observed its twenty-fifth anniversary with a 
cocktail hour and reception in the Salle Moderne, 
followed by the Exhibit Dinner, attended by more 
than five hundred members, sales and managing execu- 
tives. Speakers: George A. Renard, Executive Sec- 
retary of N.A.P.A., “From One P.A. to Another,”’ 
and Bennett Chapple, Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., ‘““New Horizons for Steel.” 
President Harold K. LaRowe presided at the dinner 
meeting. J. Raymond Boyle was chairman of the 
Program Committee, George F. Plate chairman of the 
Exhibit Committee, and G. Everett McMillen chair- 
man of the Dinner Committee. 


NOVEMBER 15 


Seattle—Ninth annual Advertisers Exhibit and 
Dinner of the Washington Association, at the Olym- 
pic Hotel. More than sixty firms were represented 
in the attractive and informative display of industrial 
products, which attracted a large number of visitors 
President 
Frank A. Carson presided at the dinner meeting, and 


throughout the afternoon and evening. 


ast President Herbert R. Washington served as 
toastmaster. Speaker: Eric A. Johnston of Spo- 
kane, Finance Chairman of the Washington State 
Progress Commission, “‘Washington Looks Ahead.” 
Honor guests included Governor Clarence D. Martin; 
Mayor Arthur B. Langlie; President Ralph J. Marsh 
of the Manufacturers Association; President Walter 
Williams of the Chamber of Commerce; J. F. Meyer 
of Portland, Western Vice President of the N.A.P.A.; 
Lee Baumhover, National Director of the Oregon 
Association; E. B. Barteau, National Director of the 
British Columbia Association; and Frank D. Bryant 
of San Francisco, General Chairman of the 1939 Con- 
vention of N.A.P.A. 


Akron—Dinner meeting of the Akron Association, 
at the University Club. Two sound pictures were 
shown, dealing with the subject of safety: ‘‘Ap- 
proved by the Underwriters,’ shown through courtesy 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and “Always 
Trust in Life-Guards,’’ shown through courtesy of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Plant visit of the Tri-State 
Association, at the Standard Printing & Publishing 


House. Dinner meeting at the Prichard Hotel. 
Speaker: D.L. Boyd, Vice President of the Standard 


company, ‘‘What the Purchasing Agent Should Know 
about Proper Printing and the Selection of Papers.”’ 


St. Louis—Executives Night meeting of the St. 
Louis Association, at the Hotel Statler. Speaker: 
Hon. Dewey Short, Member of Congress, ‘‘ The Effect 
of New Deal Legislation on Future Business.’’ Com- 
modity outlook and discussion, led by William Krueger 
of Ralston Purina Co ‘Business Barometers,’ a 
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eee tt ear emery 


ie sana et aed meanest 


forum by President E. M. Queeny of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., President E. J. Miller of St. Louis 
Screw Co., President W. K. Norris of McQuay-Norris 
Mfg. Co., Secretary W. C. Henning of A. Leschen & 
Son Rope Co., Vice President George Smith of Cen- 
tury Electric Co., and Secretary F. W. Russe of 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Co. 


Fort Worth—Dinner meeting of the Fort Worth 
Association, at the Worth Hotel. 


Buffalo— Dinner meeting of the Buffalo Association, 
at the Hotel Lafayette. Speaker: Alan V. Parker, 
President of General Abrasive Co., Niagara Falls, ‘“The 
Wage and Hour Bill.” 


Pittsburgh—Dinner meeting of the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation, at the William Penn Hotel. Speaker: 
W. Dean Keefer, Director of the Industrial Division, 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 


San Francisco—Dinner meeting and annual Big 
Game rally of the Northern California Association, 
at the Elks Club. Football stars and prominent 
sports figures were among the guests of honor. 


Omaha—Plant visit of the Greater Omaha Associa- 
tion, at the Iten-Barmettler Biscuit Co. Luncheon 
was served in the company cafeteria. 


Montreal—Dinner meeting of the Montreal As- 
sociation, at the Mount Royal Hotel. Speaker: 
Rev. W. X. Bryan, S. J., Professor of Economics and 
Sociology at Loyola College, ‘‘Forgotten Factors in 
Today’s Problems.”’ 


NOVEMBER 16 


Boston—Plant visit of the New England Associa- 
tion, at the Boston Gear Works. 


Glen Falls—Plant visit of the Eastern New York 
Association, at the Imperial Paper & Color Corp., 
manufacturers of wall paper and pigment colors. 
Dinner meeting at the Queensbury Hotel. Motion 
pictures of big game hunting in the Rockies. ‘‘Quiz’’ 
program on purchasing procedure. Hobby talk by 
Harold Frair, ‘““Some Pieces of Furniture,’’ with ex- 


hibits. 


NOVEMBER 16-17 


Chicago—Tenth annual Members and Advertisers 
Products Exposition, sponsored by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, in the Main Exhibit Hall and Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Sherman. In more than ninety 
booths, an attractive and informative display of in- 
dustrial products held the interest and attention of 
members and visitors. Luncheon meeting, Wednes- 
day noon. Speaker: Henry E. Seyfarth of Pope 
and Ballard, ‘““‘The Wages and Hours Law.”’ Tech- 
nicolor sound film, ‘‘Steel—Man’s Servant,”’ presented 
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ROLLS OF PAPER 
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When freight cars hit at from 5 to 12 miles a 
hour, the impact is considered rough handlin; 
Yet these rolls of paper stay piled and secure 
delivered as they were loaded at the mill 

Stanley Car Banding follows the curves of the 
rolls thus distributing the pressure. Holds them 
in a “floating load” that shifts slightly as a unit 
to absorb even heavy shocks. Banding for any 
shipment, compared with wood bracing, reduces 
damage claims substantially, according to the 
Freight and Claims Division of the Associa 
tion of American Railroads. 

Stanley Car Banding is 
cheaper, too. In some in- 
stances it cuts labor for brac- 
ing by as much as 75%; ma- 
terials by as much as $30 per 
car; dunnage by as much as 
1400 pounds per car. 





You getthem all... Stanley, 
, , Type “K 
quicker starts for your ship- oe 
é ealer 
ments ... improved service 


to your customers ... better 
protection for your goods, 
with the complete equipment 
described in the new Stanley 
Car Banding catalog. Write 
for it today! Stanley engi- 
neers will be glad to design 
a safe, economical load for 
you without obligation. The 
Stanley Works, Steel Strap- 
ping Division, 142 Lake St., 

New Britain, Connecticut. @27gy eects. 


[STANLEY | 


CAR BANDING SYSTEM 
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HIS 
HELP 


PRODUCES 
SAVINGS That is why purchasing executives 
of many plants in one Eastern City 


consult this genial, competent 
e Oakite Service Representative. 
Another reason is that for the past 
8 years, through his constructive 
suggestions, these concerns have 
saved money and established other 
worthwhile advantages. 
This same competent, practical 
service is available to you through 
the Oakite Service Representative 
in your locality. Ask him to call, 
or write direct to us. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 54 Thames St., NEW YORK 
Branch Offices and representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 


No two cleaning problems are ex- 
actly alike. Solving them effec- 
tively in each individual case gen- 
erally requires the services of a man 
possessing specialized knowledge 
coupled with extensive practical ex- 
perience. 

















IDEAL XMAS GIFT 







TELE - 
LIST 
CLOCK 


NEW 
USEFUL 
DIFFERENT 


Has movable index pointer that finds phone numbers like magic. Just set arrow at 
initial you want. Press button and “Tele-List’’ opens to exect page you want. Clock 
is manufactured and guaranteed by New Haven Clock Co., fitted with an unbreakable 
crystal, and has a 30-hour movement. Here are a few of the many uses of Tele-List 
Addresses, Telephone Numbers, Recipes, Price Lists, Stock and Bond Records, Supply 
Houses and Radio Logs. Comes built in 4 beautifully-grained solid walnut case, 
neatly trimmed with polished brass. Enough room in index to list 1380 names 
Fillers are renewable. Tele-List is individually wrapped in a suede box and makes 
_—— gift presentation. Order P54G12. Retail, $6.95. Sample postpaid. 


ean sastusenene . OOOO 
NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK NOW READY 


700 pages of gift suggestions sent on request to prospective quantity users. 


JOSEPH HAGN CO., 217-222, Madison St 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS NOVELTIES, PRIZES, PREMIUMS, GIFT WARES 


Price lots of six, each 


through courtesy of Scully Steel Products Co. Ban- 
quet session, Thursday evening. Speaker: Frederic 


Snyder, journalist and commentator, ‘‘Keeping Ahead 
of the Headlines.”’ 
NOVEMBER 17 
Springfield—‘‘Sales Executive Night’’ meeting of 
the Western Massachusetts Association, at the Hotel 
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Kimball. Speakers: John K. Conant, Purchasing 
Agent of the General Printing Ink Co., New York, and 
Joseph H. Lee, Assistant Manager of the Lubrication 
Department, Shell Union Oil Corp., New York. The 
meeting was preceded by a plant visitation at the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Springfield, 
and a cocktail hour at the Kimball Hotel. 


Cleveland— Mill Supply Meeting of the Cleveland 
Association, at the Cleveland Hotel. Speaker: James 
Channon, Managing Editor of Mill Supplies. Sales 
executives and personnel of Cleveland mill supply 
houses were invited to participate in this meeting. 


Toledo— Dinner meeting of the Toledo Association, 
at the Waldorf Hotel. Speaker: Whiting Williams, 
industrial consultant, ‘“‘What Price Willing Workers.”’ 


Birmingham—Luncheon meeting of the Birming- 


ham Association, at the Redmont Hotel. Speaker: 


| F. W. Sheppard, District Sales Manager, Harbison- 


Walker Refractories Co., ‘‘The Refractories Industry 
in the Birmingham District and Its Relation to the 
Steel Industry.”’ 


NOVEMBER 21 


Milwaukee—-Members of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion were guests at a meeting of the Milwaukee Chap- 
ter, National Association of Cost Accountants, at the 
University Club 
Washington Louis, spoke on 
“Inventory Control and Valuation,’’ and A. C. Hase- 
low of Menasha led a case study discussion. 


Sam Marsh, Professor of Account- 


ing, University, St. 


NOVEMBER 22 


Tulsa—Dinner meeting of the Tulsa Association. 
Speaker: P. E. McKinney, metallurgical engineer, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., ‘‘Development of Metallurgy 
in the Steel Industry, with Particular Reference to Oil 
Country Problems.”’ 


Detroit—Annual Pre-Thanksgiving Party of the 
Detroit Association, at the General Motors Audi- 
torium. 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker: Eugene W. Roland, mem- 
ber of the Oakland Board of Port Commissioners, 
“Impressions of Central Europe.”’ 


Fort Worth—Plant visit and luncheon of the Fort 
Worth Association, at Armour & Co. 


Syracuse—‘‘Past Presidents’ Night’”’ meeting of the 
Syracuse & Central New York Association, at the 
Onondaga Hotel. Former officers of the association 
presented a brief review of the history of the organiza- 
tion. 


Continued on page 51 
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PERSONALITIES 
in the NEWS 


Davin H. Tuomas, Purchasing 
Agent for the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., Salt Lake City, was last month 
elected to the Utah State House of 
Representatives from the 8th Legis- 
lative District, having the distinc- 
tion of being the only man elected 
on the Republican ticket in Salt 
Lake County, out of thirty-three 
candidates. Mr. Thomas has been 
active in public affairs, serving 
currently as a member of the Salt 
Lake Board of Education and direc- 
tor of the Salt Lake County Red 
Cross. He was formerly vice chair- 
man of the Community Chest. 


JAMEs J. ROBERTS, JR., Purchas- 
ing Agent of the Traylor Engineer- 
ing Co., addressed the Four Square 
Club of Allentown, Pa., November 
Ist, regarding his recent trip through 
European countries. 


LYNN L. WHITE has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the Erie 
Railroad, in charge of purchases and 
development. His headquarters will 
be at Cleveland. Mr. White has 
been associated with the Erie since 
1918, and for the past nine years has 
served as assistant to the president. 


A. V. Swirt has been appointed 
purchasing agent of E. B. Badger & 
Sons Co., Boston, succeeding CARL 
W. Gram, who will devote his entire 
time to supervision of the company’s 
large construction projects in this 
country and abroad. 


W. A. KirN has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Claremont 
(N. H.) Paper Co. 


E. H. WEAVER has been advanced 
to the position of Assistant Manager 
of Purchases for the Union Oil Co. 
of California, at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Weaver has been with the company 
since 1918 and served for several 
years as District Purchasing Agent 
at Seattle. He was transferred to 
Los Angeles in 1937, for general 
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duties in the purchasing depart- 
ment, leading to the present ap- 
pointment, which became effective 
October 1. He has been active in 
association work, and was N. A. P. 
A. Vice President for District No. 1 
in 1930-1931. 


VirGIL E. Jones has been ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing agent 
of the Nevada-California Electric 
Corp., Riverside, California. 


Joun Bascock has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the 
Pollock Paper & Box Co., Dallas. 
Mr. Babcock is a former president 
of the Dallas Association, while 
buying for the Watson Co., but has 
been out of purchasing work for a 
number of years. 


JOSEPH FOLey, formerly in charge 
of purchasing and dealer contacts 
for the Graham-Paige Motors Corp., 
has been named assistant advertis- 
ing manager of that company. 


W. J. Mapison has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
Metropolitan Y.M.C.A., Detroit, 
succeeding LoN Avery, retired. 
Mr. Madison has been with the 
purchasing department of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad for the past 20 
years. 


Jack L. HARPER has been ap- 
pointed City Purchasing Agent at 
Dallas, succeeding JOHN KEMENDO, 
who resigned recently to enter pri- 
vate business. Mr. Harper has been 
serving as acting purchasing agent 
during the past several weeks 


Oscar A. Epwarps of East Fork 
Township, Ill., has been appointed 
purchasing agent for the Mont- 
gomery County Board of Super- 
visors. 


G. C. McLaron has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the 
Shell Petroleum Corp. at Tulsa, 
succeeding W. H. BRATCHES, who 








I. is pretty difficult to distinguish a good 
stenographer or a good ribbon or carbon by 
looks alone. It’s the work that counts! 


While some purchasing executives belie, 
that they can tell a good carbon sheet o1 
ribbon when they see it and feel it, most 
prefer to buy on a basis of brand reputa 
tion, known performance, guaranteed 
uniformity, regularity of wear. 

You don’t have to look at Columbia Rib 
bon and Carbons before you buy them. A 
look at the beauty and clarity of their work 
will gratify you. And a look at your cost 
sheet will convince you, as it has tl 
P. A.’s of thousands of leading firms, t! 
you are getting top quality work at an 
moderate figure. 


Columbia Ribbons and Carbons are 1 
factured for a wide variety of regular and 
special requirements. Call on the Colun 
bia office nearest you. 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Factory 
Glen Cove, L. I., New York 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
prancies| Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Nashville 


New Orleans, Kansas Cit M 
_waukee, Minneapolis 


— also — 
LONDON, MILAN, SYDNEY 
ENGLAND ITALY AUSTRALIA 














--- THE MEASURE 
OF 


Two elements enter into 
the measure of purchasing ef- | 
Price; and quality. | 


ficiency : 


In the matter of checking | 


prices, the “P. A.” 
supreme. 


reigns 


In the matter of checking | 


quality, Electrical Testing 
Laboratories can often pro- 
vide money-saving help. 


For more than forty years, 


E. T. L. has been getting the | 
facts of quality for the electri- | 


cal industry. 


Today with facilities for 


electrical, mechanical, chemi- 
cal and photometric study, we 


can help you determine, by | 
test, the quality of many prod- | 


ucts which you buy in quan- 
tity, such as coal, oil, paint, 
paper, steel and soap. 


The cost of an E. T. L. test | 


report is comparatively low; 
and its value is often far 
greater than its cost. 


For more complete informa- | 
tion, ask for a copy of the | 


booklet, ‘‘Laboratory Serv- 


ELECTRICAL 
TESTING 


LABORATORIES 


East End Avenue and 79th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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has been transferred to the San 
Francisco office of the company. 
Mr. McLaron has been assistant to 


Mr. Bratches. 


Mrs. MABEL SMITH has been 
named purchasing agent for Ala- 
meda County, California, succeed- 
ing the late Mel Tobriner. Mrs. 
Smith has been an assistant in the 
department for 12 years, and be- 
came chief assistant on November 
Ist when Mr. ap- 


pointed to head the department. 


Tobriner was 


A civil service examination will be 
held shortly for the post of chief 
assistant. 


H. D. PatrIpGE, Director of Pur- 
the Indian 
Illuminating Oil Co., 
elected president of the Bartlesville 
(Okla.) Kiwanis Club for 1939. 
Mr. Patridge has previously served 


chases for Territory 


has been 


as vice president and director of the 
organization. 


S. B. GILueTtTe, Assistant Pur 
Agent for the State of 
Oregon, recently lectured on pur- 
chasing methods and procedure be- 
the state and 
government at Willamette Univer- 
sity, Salem, Oregon. 


chasing 


fore class in local 


Futures Trading Down 


Although the volume of trading 
in commodity futures picked up 
considerably during the past few 
result of 
December liquidation in most fu- 


weeks, as a extensive 
tures markets, the total volume of 
trading in commodity futures showed 
a further drop in November. 
The total for the month 
142,275 contracts, as against 155,197 
contracts in October. The Novem- 
ber figure was the smallest total for 


was 


any month this year to date. 

On a daily average basis the No- 
vember decline was less pronounced, 
since there 
full trading days in 


however, were only 
twenty-one 
November, figuring Saturdays as 
half trading days. The daily aver- 
age trading volume for the month 
amounted to 
against a daily average of 6,897 con- 
tracts in October and 9,761 contracts 
in September. The daily average 
trading volume for the last week of 


6,775 contracts, as 


the month alone, when the pressure 
of December liquidation was mostly 
felt, rose to 7,898 contracts. 

A sharp rise in activity was wit- 
nessed last month only in the cocoa 
futures market with an increase in 
trading volume to 8,371 contracts, 
as compared with 5,695 contracts 
during October. 

Other markets showing a gain in 
activity last month included corn, 
rubber, pepper, 
oil, 


lard, sugar and 


while activity in cottonseed 
copper, hides and wool tops was 
fairly well maintained. 

the 


commodity futures trading is the 


One of current features in 


increasing activity in a number of 
the ‘“‘minor’’ markets, notably cop- 
per, wool tops and pepper. These 


three markets may soon outrank 


the raw silk futures market as far 


as activity is concerned. 





POSITION WANTED 


Executive— young woman 
bred, accustomed to 
holding responsible position, 
thorough background of adver- 
tising, printing and _litho- 
graphic experience, estimator; 
desires position as purchaser 
of printing with outstanding 
business organization. Address 
Box 120, % PURCHASING, 
11 West 42nd St., New York, 
Ns Bs 


college 
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WIREGRIP 


Belt Hooks 
have the blue 
Aligning Card 
that holds 
hooks in position, prevents them 
from loosening, prevents hook loss 
from handling, prevents waste of 
short ends Every WIREGRIP 


Hook to the last one can be used. 
= 


Flexible BELT LACING 
STEELGRIP is a stronger lacing 
for all power and conveyor belts. 
Clinches smoothly into belt, com- 
presses ends, prevents fraying, 
2-piece hinged rocker pins prevent 
excessive wear. In boxes or long 
lengths. 





Write for Catalog 
ARMSTRONG-BRAY 
& CO. 

“The Belt Lacing 
People”’ 


321 N. Loomis St. 
Chieago, U.S.A. 
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Obituary 


GeorGE R. BELLIS, formerly 
purchasing agent for the Rochester 
Electrical Supply Co., and more 
recently associated with the Wehle 
Electric Co. at Binghamton, N. Y., 
died in the latter city, October 25th. 


RALPH A. BUTLER, 51, formerly 
general purchasing agent for the 
Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, up to the 
time of its consolidation with Re- 
public Steel Corp. in 1930, and since 
that time deputy superintendent of 
schools in that city, died November 
2nd at his home, following a heart 
attack. 


WitiiaM C. Ross, 58, formerly 
purchasing agent and plant super- 
intendent for the Boston Herald and 
Traveler up to the time of his retire- 
ment three years ago, on account of 
ill health, died November 5th at his 
home on Lake Poplatic, West Med- 
way, Mass. 


SAMUEL W. GILLESPIE, 87, who 
retired in 1931 from active service 
as purchasing agent for the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., died November 12th at 
San Diego, Cal., where he had made 
his home for the past seven years. 


JoHN W. LEBZELTER, 42, Pur- 
chasing Agent for the Bade-Cum- 
mins Mfg. Co., Louisville, died sud- 
denly on November 13th at the 
home of his sister in Lexington. 
Kentucky. 


STANLEY J. HANNON, 40, Pur- 
chasing Agent for Standard Brands, 
Inc., at Cincinnati, died November 
13th after a month’s illness. He 
had been associated with the com- 
pany for eighteen years. 


WILLIAM A. ROWAN, Jr., 40, As- 
sistant Purchasing Agent for the 
Newspaper & Magazine Paper Corp. 
New York City, died at his office, 
November 15th. 


Mev TOoOBRINER, 63, Purchasing 
Agent for Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, died November 17th at his 
home in Oakland, following a brief 



























































illness. Mr. Tobriner had been in 
the employ of the county for 36 
years, all but a few months of this 
service being in the purchasing de- 
partment, where he was first as- 
sistant to the purchasing agent for 
many years. Only two months ago 
he was named Purchasing Agent, 
following the retirement of John M. 
Sabin, his predecessor in the office. 


Taylor had recently completed 
years of continuous service with 
company, 35 of these being i: 
capacity of purchasing agent 
was active in the business up t 
day of his death. 


CHARLES A. HARDING, 67 
merly purchasing agent fo! 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 
cago, up to the time of his ret 
ment from active business in 
died of a heart attack at his 
in Wilmette, Ill., November : 


HENRY D. Tay or, 89, formerly 
purchasing agent and more recently 
technical consultant and paper man- 
ager for the Phelps Publishing Co., 


NORMAN S. REPPERT, 
president of Luden’s, Inc., R: 


died suddenly at his home in Spring- 
field, Mass., November 20th. Mr. 
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DONE ON A TYPEWRITER BY A MILLER LINE ENTHUSIAST 


THE MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE CO. 


225-235 River St., Aurora, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


MILLER LINE 
INKED RIBBONS e CARBON PAPERS e@ STENCIL INKS 
THE LINE THAT WITHSTANDS COMPARISON! 


A word will bring our certified Representative. Or, send us your paper forms 
for expert analysis and recommendation of proper ribbons, carbons, stencil inks. 





VISIBLE EQUIPMENT 
FOR PURCHASING OFFICES! 


The new Cesco Visible Catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes a comprehensive range of Visible Record Books 
and Forms. It is a hand book of Visible 
Record keeping. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
Every Purchasing Agent will be inter- 
ested in looking over the wide range of 
new records designed especially for Pur- 
chasing Offices—Inventory, Stock Con- 
trol, Quotation and Price Records. 
Also stock forms for all types of busi- 
ness records. Send for your copy today. 
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Penna., died November 24th. Mr. 
Reppert was in charge of sales for 
his company in recent years, but as 
purchasing agent of the firm he was 
one of the organizers of the Reading 
Purchasing Agents Association and 
served as its first president. 


James A. EDGERTON, 69, who was 
purchasing agent for the Post Office 
Department from 1913 to 1920, and 
since that time president of the 
International New Thought Alliance 
at Denver, died at Alexandria, Va., 
December 3rd. Mr. Edgerton was 
a candidate for the Vice Presidency 
of the United States in 1928, run- 
ning on the Prohibition Party ticket. 


New World Price Index 


A new world price index, based on 
identical commodities and weights, 
has been developed jointly by Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and Cor- 
nell University and will be published 
weekly. The new index will be 
known as the General Motors-Cor- 
nell World Price Index. 

The index, covering forty identi- 
cal commodities for each country so 
as to facilitate world comparisons, 
will be released each Monday morn- 
ing. Collection of the commodity 
prices from sources over the world 
and computation of the index num- 
bers are being handled jointly by 
General Motors and the New York 
State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell. The prices used in the 
index are being collected weekly 
from the most responsible agencies 
in the different countries. 

Countries from which prices are 
being used at present include: 
United States, Canada, United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Sweden and Finland. The list of 
countries from which prices are ob- 
tained has been limited at first to 
those in which it has been possible 
to arrange immediately for the col- 
lection of reliable and accurate in- 
formation. No prices are included 
from countries in which artificial 
restrictions on exchange rates exist. 
It is expected that additional coun- 
tries will be added to the list from 
time to time. 
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DAYTON 
GRINDING WHEELS 


Regardless of your re- 
quirements, you can obtain 
a Dayton abrasive wheel 
of the exact specifications 


the work demands. On 
the market for years and 
the preference for a wide 
range of operations. Write 


The 
Simonds-Worden-White Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
FACTORIES AT: Dayton, Cleveland, 


Beloit, Buffalo 
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Among the forty basic commodi- 
ties included in the index figure are: 
grains, live stock, live stock prod- 
ucts, fats and oils, coffee, cocoa, tea, 
sugar, textiles, fuels, metals, rub- 
ber, hides, lumber, newsprint and 
linseed oil. 

In computing this index each 
commodity is weighted according to 
its relative importance in world 
production, identical weights for the 
commodities being used in the index 
In the 
course of the computation at Cor- 
nell, the indexes from the various 


of each individual country. 


terms of 
paper currencies, are reduced to a 
comparable basis in gold and then 
weighted in accordance with the 
relative importance of the world 
trade of each country. 

It was stated that gold was used 
as a base simply because it is a 
good common denominator and that 
its use does not in any way involve 
any monetary theory. The five- 
year period 1910-1914 inclusive was 
chosen as the base price period for 
the index since it was a period of 
comparatively stable economic and 
currency conditions for all of the 
countries from which prices are 
being collected. 

For purposes of comparison, key 
figures in the new index are given 
as follows: 1910-1914: 100; 1926: 
World (in gold) 144; U.S. (in gold) 
150, (in currency) 150; October, 
1938: World (in gold) 61; U. S. 
(in gold) 63, (in currency) 106; 
Week ending November 19, 1938: 
World (in gold) 60.7; U.S. (in gold) 


62.9, U. S. (in currency) 106.5. 


countries, which are in 


Petroleum—from 


Well to Market 
(Continued from page 24) 


facture it into gasoline for which there 
will be an eventual but probable un- 
profitable market. If this re-run oc- 
curs at the end of the winter season, 
it might, providing the experience 
of other refiners is similar, conceiv- 
ably raise the price of gasoline and 
the other unavoidable by-products. 

Low demands for railroad and in- 
dustrial oils might also have an in- 
fluence on the market for other 
products. The ancient law of hy- 
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Looking at this picture you may 
think, “Rather they than I!” Bur 
these workmen take more risk 
crossing a busy city street. H: 
they have stout Manila Rope bs 
tween them and disaster. 


At this moment, all over the lan 
and on ships at sea, men 
materials are being carried—held 
lifted—lowered—in apparent peri 
but complete safety by Plymouth S|! 
Brand Manila Rope. 


Plymouth’s control of quality pr: 
duces rope of uniform, dependab! 
strength ...to endure the long ha 
pull, the sudden strain, the frictio 
of use ... strength that means safet 
to its thousands of users. 





PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Massachusetts, and 
Welland, Canada 


Sales Branches: New York, Boston, Baltimor 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Houston, San Francisco 














FOR NON-CORRODIBILITY AND 
LONG-LIVED RESILIENCY 


Specify Stampings of Seymour Phosphor Bronze 


HIS alloy of copper, tin and phosphorus is highly resistant 

to corrosion, and retains its spring tension for long duration. 
These qualities make it very desirable for flat, leaf springs, and for 
coiled wire springs, that must give uninterrupted service in a prod- 
uct. Seymour Phosphor Bronze stock costs somewhat more than 
some of the other non-ferrous alloys, but it usually proves a good 
investment. May we send you a catalog explaining its uses? 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. @ 55 FRANKLIN STREET @ SEYMOUR, CONN 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 











Complete Steam 


and Process Piping COILED WIRE 
Systems Fabricated @ SPRINGS 
and Erected 


WIRE FORM 
Creased Bends and 


Super Flexible SPECIALTIES 


Corrugated Tangents 


in sizes up to 18° 


Welded Stainless 


Steel Piping, Tanks 
and Vessels 


PITTSBURGH PIPING Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


AND EQUIPMENT CO. a 
10 FORTY-THIRD ST. Where Your Patronage 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Is Appreciated 
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draulics applies to the price struc- 
ture of oil-products. A high or un- 
expected demand for one type of 
product may mean that the refiner 
will have an over-stock of some 
auxiliary by-product for which there 
is no immediate demand. Storage 
of such by-products is usually a 
problem. Thus, the over-stock is 
purely unavoidable and will prob- 
ably generate a price disturbance. 

Proration, or the establishment of 
rules or agreements regulating the 
production of crude oil to about 
match consumption, is effective in 
many oil-producing states and this 
has been, in the opinion of many oil 
men and purchasers, a decided and 
beneficial stabilizing factor as it 
eliminates the depressed market 
which exists when surplus crude oil 
is produced beyond the ability of 
the market to absorb it. Rising 
stocks of gasoline seldom accom- 
pany declining stocks of crude. In- 
deed, the reverse is usually true. 
When consumption falls off, rising 
stocks of gasoline accumulate. But 
oil production, it must be remem- 
bered, is a fairly level line. Fortu- 
nately, rising stocks of gasoline come, 
as a rule, only with cold weather. 
When warm weather generates con- 
sumption, both gasoline and crude 
stocks show a shrinkage. During 
the darkest days of the depression 
years, gasoline consumption fell off 
substantially; however, within the 
past few years national consump- 
tion has shown normal increases. 
Gasoline consumption is a fairly re- 
liable economic barometer. Ac- 
cording to Department of Com- 
merce surveys, fully 65% of the 
motorist customers of the oil indus- 
try earn less than $30 per week; 
consequently depression intervals 
are quickly reflected in the oil indus- 
try. 

The transportation system of the 
oil industry has had a remarkable 
and substantial growth. In addi- 
tion to its 280,000 miles of pipelines, 
millions of barrels of crude oil and 
oil-products are shipped in tankers 
—in fact, fully one-third of all 
water-borne tonnage in American 
world trade is devoted to oil and its 
products. These tankers may move 
crude oil from the Gulf Coast to 
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For Any Need or 


Service Condition— 


Clark Bolts will prove worthy 
of your confidence—they have 
for others for 84 years. 


Let us quote on your next 
requirements. 


Would you like a copy of 
our catalog? 


C.agx BrosRott (1 


MILLDALE, CONN 
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eastern seaboard refineries; again 
they may move refined products 
from Gulf Coast refineries to mar- 
ket. Crude oil or oil-products may 
be moved from Mexico or South 
American oil fields to American or 
foreign markets. Tankers, of course, 
move oil-products from the United 
States to world markets. 

Last year, when the Sino-Japa- 
nese War broke out, so many tankers 
were employed in the shipment of 
oil products to the warring countries 
or to neutral countries expecting 
war, that an acute shortage of tank- 
ers resulted with an upswing of gaso- 
line prices in this country because 
the same ships could not be used to 
ship crude oil or products from the 
Gulf Coast or California to Ameri- 
can markets. 

The oil industry owns or leases 
150,000 tank cars and pays annual 
freight bills to the tune of $250,000,- 
000. It owns and operates more 
than 40,000 tank trucks and trailers, 
to say nothing of 100,000 trucks it 
uses for purposes other than the 
transportation of processed mate- 
rials. Gasoline is conveniently avail- 
able at over 200,000 service stations. 
One in eight sales establishments 
deals primarily in petroleum prod- 
ucts and sales constitute approxi- 
mately 7% of retail and wholesale 
trade in the United States. 

Is refining concentrated close to 
producing areas or close to consum- 
ing areas? A most difficult ques- 
tion to answer! Indeed, both cir- 
cumstances prevail. Certain econo- 
mies exist, for example, for the re- 
fineries of Oklahoma, Kansas and 
other inland states, to be located 
close to the producing fields. Re- 
fined products represent less bulk to 
move. Refineries in the Chicago 
area are served by pipelines coming 
from nearby fields and the Mid- 
Continent; Philadelphia refineries 
are served by pipelines and tankers. 
The same is true of New York. 

Research, expensive and unre- 
mitting, assures the consumer of oil- 
products that the industry will keep 
pace with every mechanical ad- 
vancement and improvement. De- 
pletion of the supply of crude oil is 
no longer a worry within or without 
the industry. 











BENEATH NEARLY EVERY SMOKESTACK 


DRILLING, REAMING, MILLING 
THREADING ARE MAJOR OPERATIONS 
THE QUALITY OF THE TOOL AT THE 
WORKHEAD CONTROLS PRODUCTION 
SPEED AND PRODUCTION COS 


TWIST DRILL AND 
MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A 


NEW YORK STORE: 130 LAFAYETTE STREE 
CHICAGO STORE: 570 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


eeceeneceenna 


No. 692 





PENCIL SHARPENER THAT does not have to be fastened 

down toa desk brings new convenience and portability to 
this essential office equipment. It is mounted on a durable all- 
metal base, attractively finished in black and silver. The 
sharpener itself is equipped with speed cutters, providing six 
extra cutting edges. An additional feature is the point ad- 
juster, which produces fine, standard or semi-blunt points as 


desired. PUSH-PULL JACK No. 694 


Use coupon below 





| pes THE REMOVAL OF motor pulleys, collars, and wheels 
with closed faces, this jack is equipped with a set of grab claws 


PRE-ASSEMBLED and chain, attached to a powerful double-ended jack carrying a 


pair of heads on a single screw with right and left-hand threads. 
Nye LOCK WA SHER The screw, measuring 1!/,” in diameter, is rotated in either direc- 
tion by means of a ratchet head. Other applications are for 
i4 i j j | | | | j AND SCREW general purpose pushing, pulling, spreading, clamping and lifting. 

The rated capacity is 10 tons. Available in a range of sizes from 
No. 693 10” length with 43/,” travel to 18” length with 12?/,” travel. 





Use coupon below 

HIS NEW FASTENING UNIT consists of a lock washer 

pre-assembled on a machine screw in such a way that it can- 

not come off in the assembly operation regardless of how it is 

handled. Besides saving the time formerly required in placing 

the washer on the screw, there are other advantages—the assur- 

ance that no screw can be driven without the washer, and that 

every screw is equipped with the correct size and type of washer 

for its particular head; also simplification of ordering and stock 
control, and automatic balance of inventories. 


Use coupon below 
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11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 





Please send complete data on the New Products LOADING MACHINE No. 695 


listed by number below: po AND ICE REMOVAL, as well as the handling of coal, 
ashes, cinders, gravel and similar materials, is facilitated by 
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this general utility loader. Progress of the machine itself, and 

| operation of the gathering and conveying mechanisms, are pow- 

| ered by two separate gasoline engines, both controlled from the 

| weather-tight cab where the operator is stationed. The machine 

| will load snow and ice at the rate of 10 cu. ft. per minute while ad- 
SEGRE RE Se a a ee vancing at 1.5 miles per hour, as gathering arms at the intake end 
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clear a space the full width of the machine. The delivery height 
is adjustable from 6 to 91/2 feet, and the machine will deliver to 
the rear or to a position on either side, at a maximum of 10 feet 
from the center line of the conveyor. A friction release protects 
against overloading. Maximum travel speed of the vehicle itself 
is 35 miles per hour. Overall dimensions are 31 ft., 8 in. X 8 ft., 


and 8 ft., 4 in., in height. 
Use coupon at left 
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GREATEST 
NUMBER of 












j No. 696 


| When it comes to U. S. Bureau of Mines Approved Respirato 


LEET OWNERS AND DIESEL operators will find this WILLSON offers more officially accepted types than any 
new pocket device useful in making three simple tests of manufacturer—ten to be exact. And in addition, WILLSOD 
crankcase oil performance. It consists of a pair of resilient neo- manufactures 22 other types of respiratory devices. 
prene frames holding an optical system such that a film of used One of the most recently approved, and unusually poy; 
oil .009” thick can be compared with 4 photographic standards to types, is the WILLSON Rotiform Respirator No. 200 for Typ 
determine the relative amount of opaque contamination in the * ys diy Bs 1S a — peg ysl potable i 
oil. The sample is prepared by touching the oil gauge bayonet | — — a ee rene 


; 3 é sistance are salient features. 
to a central groove, supplying the necessary 6 drops. Abrasive 


content and lubricity value of the oil are determined by rubbing 


: : : Consult WILLSON for Respirators, Gogel 
the two lenses together. The viscosity or piston seal test is made Pe ee: Sears, 


Welding Helmets, and Industrial Scientific 











by sealing the two glasses by the surface tension of the oil under Instruments. 
test, and pulling them apart. A chart is supplied to interpret the 
results of the tests. i RET 
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OPENER — a 


struction and operation avoid dripping and clogging, an 
used at a considerable angle without spilling. It i 
weight and consequently does not tire the operator, run 
few ously without variation in flame, and will not carboniz 
s nozzle. Available with 2-quart or 1-gallon tank. Can |! 
ated from the average compressor, and requires from 3 to 
of compressed air. 


/ “it No. 697 


Use coupon page 46 


_ fering orice MADE OF STEEL, this simple and con- FACTORY 

venient cutter will open cartons of any thickness without 

injury to the contents. The special cutting blades are replace- MAINTENANCE 
able and can be sharpened. They are slotted for easy adjust- r 

ment to any desired depth of cut by means of a wing nut. De- KIT 


signed to fit the hand for easy and comfortable use. 


Use coupon page 46 


HEATING 
TORCH 


No. 699 





ORTABLE EQUIPMENT FOR THE localized appl 
. of hydraulic power to scores of plant maintena 
No. 698 change-over jobs is provided by a pump and ram uni 
only 26 pounds complete, but developing 10 tons of pr 
forcing oil through a 6-foot length of high-pressure flexib! 
The ram is equipped with threads at three places so that 
be attached to perform various types of work. Two s¢ 





DAPTED TO ALL OPERATIONS where a small amount of 

heat is required, such as skin drying of foundry molds, pre- 
heating of castings to be welded, or preheating of steel sections 
for bending or straightening, this small oil-burning hand torch tachments are available, one set adapted to pushing 
has several special advantages. It requires no warm-up period, clamping, pressing and spreading, the other specifically { 
but can be lighted and immediately placed in service. Its con- bending. Among the many applications are: straightening 
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SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
is a part of production! 


Va 


i i i ee 





Workers are a vital part of production. So is Safety 
Equipment to protect and keep them on the job. 
Employees kept safe and worry-free are better pro- 
ducers. 

Consult Pulmosan whenever a requisition comes 
through for Respirators, Goggles, Masks, Hoods, 
Safety Clothing, First Aid... in fact, anything for 
safety. You'll get the right device, at the right price. 
Our complete catalog is a big help. Send for it. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp., Dept. P, 176 Johnson 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PULMOSAN 


Everything for Industrial Safety 


—_saasooooeoeoeeoeeoeoeoeeeoeoerovererverevevwvwvwvwvwwwwweweee" 
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ings distorted by heat treatment; straightening line shafts; 
serting or removing bushings, pins, bolts and shafts; pulling 
and pushing gears, pulleys and wheels; clamping parts for weld- 
ing, drilling, riveting and assembly; separating heavy dies; lift- 
ing heavy machinery or lifting the cross head of a punch press to 
remove weight from threads, permitting easy turning of the ad- 
justing collar, Millwrights and maintenance men will find many 
other jobs greatly simplified by the use of this equipment. 


in- 


Use coupon page 46 





TABLE-TOP 
DUPLI- 
CATOR 








No. 700 








ETAINING ONLY THE ABSOLUTE necessities for doing 
a high quality duplicating job, this simple and inexpensive 
equipment can be quickly attached to a table-top or other flat 
wooden surface, and will produce up to 100 copies from one origi- 
nal typewritten or hand-lettered sheet. The complete outfit con- 
sists of two film holders, adjusting device, two 8'/2 X 16” gelatin 
films, and a sponge for cleaning. The set weighs 1!/, pounds, can 
be disassembled in a moment, and fits into a convenient small 
container. Built sturdily to withstand long usage. Additional 
gelatin films can be procured as needed. Adapted to inter-office 
correspondence, form letters, bulletins, shop and factory forms, 
lesson sheets, forms, charts, etc. 
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FILLING 
MACHINE 


No. 701] 





LLUSTRATED IS AN 18-valve filling machine, handling cans 
up to No. 3 diameter 
equipped for direct 


at speeds of 180 cans per minute, and 
connection to any standard closing machine. 
The operation is wasteless and accurate to a hairline degree; 
drip-proof and leak-proof, with valve readily adjustable to the 
level of fill in each « 


The de 


in, and interchangeable from juice fillers to 


syrupers. sign is featured by utmost sanitation. Valves 
are quickly removable for easy cleaning, and because of the turtle 
back base, all accumulations flush off onto the floor. The work- 
ing parts are well protected. ( ‘ther models in this new line are 


6, 10, and 12-valve units handling cans from No. 2 up to No. 10 


at comparable speeds 


Use coupon page 46 





i an 
FLUORESCENT LAMP No. 702 
| pint DEVELOPED IS this tubular light source, 4 feet in 


effective length for industrial applications where critical 
seeing tasks require high illumination levels. The inside coating 
of the tube is a highly efficient fluorescent material which converts 
ultra-violet radiations produced within the tube into visible light 
by means of a high ratio energy transformation. The efficiency 
of this equipment is 50 lumens per watt, and its rated life com- 
pares favorably with that of other industrial light sources. 


Use coupon page 46 
PRE- 
LUBRICATED 
PILLOW 
BLOCKS 


No. 703 





ee FEATURE OF this new line of ball-bear- 
ing pillow blocks is the positive and permanent seal pro- 
vided by a pair of inner and outer steel seals which are pressed 
together and become a permanent part of the bearing, forming a 
grease-tight chamber for race grooves and rolling elements. Ex- 
ternal seals are lined with felt, assembled with a running clear- 
ance sufficient to prevent pressure and with a centrifugal action 
that prevents glazing and permanently excludes all foreign mate- 
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rials. The bearing is self-contained and self-aligning, and is 
available in standard non-expansion type or in expansion type 
for special service. Fitted with alemite hydraulic fittings. The 
pillow block itself is a rigid one-piece casting, balanced in design 
to reduce strains to a minimum, and spot cored to provide a flat 
seat for washers and maximum holding power for bolts. 


Use coupon page 46 


Cuure AUTOMATIC 
ree STORAGE 
CONTROL 








No. 704 


HIS SENSITIVE BUT SIMPLE device provides accurate 

control of the level of liquids or bulk materials in storage, 
whether in tanks, bins or hoppers, by attachment to the circuit 
governing the operation of conveyors or elevators. It consists of 
three mercury switches in series, with a sensitive cast aluminum 
housing having a bakelite sphere extending downward to contact 
the material at a predetermined level. The housing is suspended 
from above by a conduit pipe, which permits the device to swing 
freely. A single installation can be used to stop the flow of in- 
coming material when the bin is full, or a dual installation as 
shown in the illustration can be used for both starting and stop- 
ping the flow. There are no wearing parts, and operation is en- 
tirely automatic. 


Use coupon page 46 


ROTARY 
RECORD 
SYSTEM 


No. 705 


SING THE PRINCIPLE of rotation, which brings the 

record to the operator instead of requiring the operator to 
go to the record, these record systems, available in a variety of 
designs applicable to particular uses and installations, speed up 
posting and reference, coordinate these operations with related 
duties, and are adapted to most favorable lighting and writing 
conditions in use. The units are mounted in portable cabinets, 
bringing the record to desk height and in the natural line of vision 
wherever used. Operating efficiency and production is said to 
have been stepped up as much as 75% in banking, commercial 
and industrial installations by the use of this equipment. 


Use coupon page 46 
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a Name to remember 
‘When you need Springs 
of any kind —Sm | 
pe Pings— Wir, 
aietaly Cold rolled 
“pring Steel, 


: B’ is for Barnes—an/j 
Better § ring for your 
Tne ism. 

the Wallace Barnes Co 


Div. as: 
SOCIATE 
© SPRING 
G Corp 


Bristol Conn, 


Bint 








MONEL METAL 
and STAINLESS STEEL 


FORGINGS 


WELDLESS RINGS — SPINDLES 
VALVE TRIM 


MOLDS AND SPECIAL SHAPES 


IRVING FORGINGS CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



















Non-Breakable 


High-Speed-Edge 
HACKSAW BLADES 


Where ordinary high speed steel 
blades give an average of 25% of 
their possible cutting life, every 
MARVEL Blade delivers full . 
cutting life for MARVELS are High 








NON-BREAKABLE. Speed 
Steel 
Write for Circular Edge 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


*“‘The Hack Saw People’’ 
5760 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 











WHEN YOU USE ORANGE CORE 


It's a merrier Christmas for the many shippers who use 
Orange Core. They've found it smooth sailing with 
this smooth-sealing tape that moistens quickly, sets 
speedily, and stays stuck. You, too, can make your 
shipping move faster and get there safer with this 
superior tape. Write for free sample roll and special 
folder on sealing methods. 





MOORE & THOMPSON 
DIVISION HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 











POWER PRESS 


No. 706 





HE BENCH-TYPE POWER press shown above has a rat- 

ing of 5 tons. It is equipped for a 1!/,” stroke and 1!/,” 
slide adjustment. Distance between gibs measures 4”, and the 
distance from the bed to the bottom of the slide is 6”. The bot- 
tom of the slide measures 3 X 3!/,", throat depth 3!/,”, opening 
through the back of the press is 5!/,” wide, and opening in the bed 
measures 4 X 5”. The clutch can be set for a single stroke or for 
continuous pany The assembly shown includes an indi- 
vidual belt-connected motor, operating at 1,750 rpm., and 16” 
flywheel operating at a maximum of 215 rpm. 
specified for line-shaft operation. 


It can also be 


Use coupon page 46 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES No. 707 
HIS NEW INDUSTRIAL lighting fixture is designed for 
use with 200-watt silvered bowl lamps, and has special self- 

aligning Alzak ring-type baffles that shield the luminous portion 

of the lamps from any angle. The reflector body is of porcelain 
enameled steel, finished with dark green exterior and white in- 
terior. This finish has a reflection factor of from 78 to 82% and 
is unaffected by age or use, resulting in high efficiency and low 
maintenance costs The fixtures are furnished with pipe 
flange at top center, 
trated is a complete 


tapped for !/.” conduit. The model illus- 
3-foot solid-end unit for use over individual 
benches, and has holes to permit bolting several units together to 
form a continuous line. It accommodates two lamps on 18” cen- 
ters. The fixture is also available in open-end sections five and 
ten feet in length for making a continuous installation of any 
length. In these models the lamps are spaced on 30” centers. 


Use coupon page 46 

PORTABLE 
AUTO- 

GRAPHIC 

REGISTER 


No. 708 





SING A FLAT CONTINUOUS pack of triplicate forms, 

this new portable register affords a convenient means of 
handling orders, count tickets, shipping reports, packing slips, 
etc. The forms are fed through the register by means of a small 
hand wheel on the side of the housing. The original and one 
carbon copy are ejected, while the second carbon copy is retained 
in a locked compartment without separating it from the continu- 
ous strip. Since this copy can be removed only by an author- 
ized person having the key to the compartment, it gives a positive 
check on all transactions recorded. The entire device weighs only 
31/; pounds. It can therefore be held conveniently while the 
blank forms are being filled in, and can readily be taken to the 
point of use, whether in various parts of the plant, or in shipping 
and receiving departments 


qi, 


HEAVY DUTY BOX WRENCHES No. 709 


NEW LINE OF HEAVY-DUTY box wrenches is now avail- 
in two types—a | angle, and a double-offset design—each 
type coming in a range of seven sizes with double hexagon open- 


Use coupon page 46 
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ings from 15/, to 2!/, inches. They are made of chrome-alloy 
steel, drop-forged, heat treated and heavily plated, with polished 
heads. All fourteen are interchangeable in a seamless tubular 
handle, 30 inches long, which provides the extra leverage needed 
in tightening or breaking loose large diameter nuts on trucks, 
buses, tractors, steam shovels, road and industrial machinery. 
Positive connection with the handle is provided by a spring ball 
plunger in the end of the wrench shank which fits into a hole in 
the handle. Any two units can be used to make a double-end 
wrench for greater convenience in use. 


Use coupon page 46 


SWEEPING 
MACHINE 





No. 710 


OWERED by a4 hp. air-cooled Wisconsin engine, this rotary 

brush attaches to the front of a motor truck. It is sup- 
ported by pneumatic tired casters and a chain suspension unit 
that permits adjustment as to height and also provides for oscil- 
lation so that the brush can follow an uneven surface. The brush 
and drive shafts are fitted with sealed self-aligning ball bearings. 
The unit is adjustable to sweep to the right or left, or can be 
locked in the central position. The brush itself measures 8!/» feet 
in length and 2'/, feet in diameter. 


Among the Associations 
(Continued from page 38) 


Seymour, Conn.—Annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Association, at the Swan Memorial. Speaker: 
Dr. Allan A. Stockdale, National Association of 
Manufacturers, ‘‘The Future of America.” C. W. 
Leonard of the Bristol Company, Waterbury, was 
elected president of the Association for 1939. Other 
officers chosen were: Vice Presidents, R. C. Swanton 
of Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, and 
L. D. Muldoon of Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport; Secretary, 
F. A. Neumann of New Haven Clock Co.; Treasurer, 
J. P. Camp of Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford; National Director, H. F. Roszelle of Fuller 
Brush Co., Hartford. 


Salt Lake City—Members of the Utah Association 
were guests at the annual party and entertainment 
given by the Utah Manufacturers’ Association, at the 
Newhouse Hotel. 


NOVEMBER 28 


Bethlehem, Penna.—Dinner meeting of the Lehigh 
Valley Association, at the Bethlehem Club. Speaker: 
Harold I. Patten, Executive Secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Association. 


Providence—Dinner meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association, at the Narragansett Hotel. Motion pic- 
ture of the steel industry and discussion of the business 
outlook. 
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WHY EVERY P. A. LIKES 
/KROPP, SERVICE/ 


Delivery is prompt. 
Forgings are to exact specification. 


All types and sizes of forgings—hammer, drop, upset 
—made in one plant. 


Vast stocks of specification steels always on hand. 
\ Complete heat treating and machining facilities for 








producing forgings ready to use. 


The replacement parts business 
is fine until it hinders product 
sales. Forgings eliminate equip- 
ment failures resulting from 
tensional, torsional and com- 
pression stresses that cannot be 
withstood by less suitable parts. 


Our sales engineer will be glad 
to go over your product and 
make _ ret dations that 
may cut your replacement parts 
sales, but increase your prod- 
uct sales! There’s no time like over 500,000 
now to improve your product forged steel 
and a change-over to forgings fjanges of all 
frequently cuts costs. types and sizes 


is described in 
Write for a copy of ‘100 Years this stock list. 


of Forging Service.” Get a copy! 








Kropp’s stock of 








KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


America’s Largest Job Forging Shop 
5315 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 








How Thomas’ Register 
Serves American Industry 


pe over a quarter of a century purchasing 
agents of every industry in the United States 
have used Thomas’ Register as a guide to sources 
for supplies and materials. The completeness and 
accuracy of the classifications have enabled them to 
receive information on all products which they use, 
and have made possible considerable savings for 
them on their purchases. The geographical arrange 
ment of all lists, and the capital ratings for each 
company, (both exclusive Thomas’ Register fea 
tures), make Thomas’ Register the most complete 
Directory of American Manufacturers ever published. 


ls Your Company Using 
Thomas’ Register ? 


F your company is not receiving the benefits of Thomas’ 

Register service, we will be glad to place a copy at your 

disposal for thirty days free trial, without obligation of 
course. Send today for details of our free trial offer. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


465 Eighth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Worcester—Dinner meeting of the Worcester 
County Club, at the Hotel Bancroft. Speaker 
Congressman Pehr G. Holmes, who discussed the 


provisions of the Wage and Hour Act and Social 
Security legislation, and predicted a 
amendments to clarify these laws. 


number of 


NOVEMBER 29 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker: A.C. Taft, Chief, Bureau 
of Fish Conservation, ‘“‘Restocking California Streams 
with Game Fish.” 

NOVEMBER 30 


Rochester—Dinner meeting of the Rochester As- 
sociation, at the Rochester Club. Speaker: Archbold 
H. Robinson, Assistant Treasurer of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, ‘‘The General Outlook for Re- 
covery.” 


Industry Steps In 

(Continued from page 25) 
prevent more serious consequences. Also, some indus- 
tries maintain sanatoriums to which employees who 
break down with tuberculosis are sent for cure and ar- 
restment of the disease. Wherever possible the em- 
ployee’s job is waiting for him upon his return from the 
sanatorium as an arrested case and with certification 
that he is physically able to resume work. 








e STOP ACCIDENTS 
e SAVE FLOORS 


e@ IMPROVE 
APPEARANCES 


NEW. asily applied 
NON-SLIP Floor Wax! 


You can get real traction and safe footing on the new FLEXROCK NON- 
SLIP WAX for office floors, industrial floors, etc. It is specially processed 
from pure Carnauba wax and other ingredients to provide the non-slip 
feature. Used as a safe, protective coating and to improve the appearance 
of such hard surfaces as Concrete, Terrazzo, Marble, Ceramic Tile . . . or 
such soft surfaces as Wood, Rubber Tile, Asphalt Tile, Linoleum, Cork 
Wood Blocks. Simply apply with a cloth or mop . . . no rubbing . . . 
no polishing. Develops its own bright gloss. Dries in 20 minutes. 
‘Though low in cost, tests prove FLEXROCK NON-SLIP WAX will 
outwear other waxes. At any time, worn spots may be touched up with- 
out showing the overlapping difference between the old wax and the new 
wax. Sticks tight and wears durably, regardless of floor finish. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Trial Offer 








| FLEXROCK COMPANY LOW COST 
| 822 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. oa 

Pl d « let fo ti d details 
| oc INTRODUCTORY oftrno oblienion ee 
| Name...... 
| Company . ‘cee 
| Address . 
| City State 
ee a yon asteleds NON-SLIP 








Modern industrial management is taking a humane 
attitude in helping along the ardent campaign against 
tuberculosis. This is being done through modern 
methods for the elimination of fatigue, for proper 
ventilation and other safeguards for adequate plant 
sanitation. Also, medical control of the worker’s health 
by means of pre-employment and subsequent periodic 
medical examinations, constant X-raying of workers 
exposed to harmful dusts and fumes, immediate hos- 
pital or home care for the employee showing evidence 
of tuberculosis, and assurance of some economic 
security for the family while the head of the family is 
away curing. 

When the situation is such that employees in small 
industries can have available to them industrial medical 
services comparable to the larger industrial and mer- 
cantile establishments, we can look forward to routing 
tuberculosis from one of its last strongholds, the indus- 
trial wage-earning groups. This can be accomplished. 
But it will require the cooperation of all agencies inter- 
ested in industrial health as a tuberculosis problem. 
The definite need for finding the early case of tuberculo- 
sis among young men and women is demonstrated by 
the occurrence of so many cases during adult years. 
Industry and the community will rise to the occasion 
and not wait until the person has become ill, but will 
seek him out before illness and manifest disease set in. 
Enlightenment and education of employee and em- 
ployer will bring this about. The National, state 
and local tuberculosis associations supported by the 
sale of Christmas Seals aim to provide for the dis- 
semination of this basic information and encourage the 
development and use of modern methods for the con- 
trol of tuberculosis among industrial wage-earners. 


Business Policies 
Continued from page 17) 
not like it 
have said they want; 


may but it is what our government officials 


management of finance and busi- 
ness through and 


monetary controls 


controls 


non-monetary 


operated by the government. Those were 
used last year to check a runaway price and business 
trend, and their use started a deflationary trend. Now 
they are being used in the opposite direction to create 
id and, behind all the maneuvers and 
face saving, that is being done and it will be effective 
again, 1933 and 1936. 
sentiment, they do not create it. 
Where do these 


around a circle, 


an inflationary tre 


as it was in Politicians follow 


changes take us? Apparently 
for inflation creates financial fears and 
attempts to remove those financial fears bring deflation, 
loss of confidence and depression. We have tried plan- 
ning by both government and business. N.R.A. and 
the Guffey Act were sponsored and operated by busi- 
nessmen, but where did they take us? 

To support an artificial price for coal, we are asked 
to put a tax on fuel oil. 
circle, but if the trade associations of other industries 
are to regulate their prices, coal should be given that 
doubtful privilege, too. all of our 


plans have only shortened the business cycles and in- 


That creates a vicious, foolish 


In my estimation, 
creased their severity. Governmental policies have 
frequently been pictured as elastic, on a 24 hour basis. 
Business will have to accept that policy and get into 
the game, until 1940 at least. 
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In business, the purchasing agent frequently goes in 
as quarterback, so don’t call for a speculative forward 
pass when in dangerous territory. But don’t forget it 
is a good profit gaining play when conditions are right, 
and they are at or near that point now. The long- 
term trend of commodity prices should be downward 
but so should the trend of government debt and taxes 
be downward. Therefore, we are faced with a reality 
and not a theory. 

Not a single group wants lower prices for its products. 
Labor demands higher wages, farmers want high prices, 
and business wants larger profits. Government wants 
more taxes and must support high wages, high prices 
and good profits in order to support the tax burden. 
So what is economically unsound, becomes politically 
sound and necessary. That is the grim reality facing 
our political leaders. Bankrupt or unprofitable busi- 
ness cannot support their activities. Do they want 
the utilities of the country in the condition the railroads 
are in? Do they want the steel industry in the con- 
dition the coal industry is in? Hardly—whom would 
it pay? 

Why not get together, then, and forget the mistakes 
of the past? Business and financial leaders made 
plenty of them and so has government. 

Let’s decide we want the capitalistic system, that 
we will make it work, that we will accept its penalties 
to secure its rewards. There are normal risks in busi- 
ness just as there are in life. We should try to reduce 
the hazards, but our mania for stabilization, security, 
cooperation and plans in a world that was never meant 
to be stabilized or secure, is destroying our economic de 
velopment and our individual initiative. If we want 
progress and freedom, we must pay their price. 

We must remember that distributing wealth does not 
create wealth. Taking from one group to give to an- 
other does not create wealth, and it makes no difference 
if the taking is done through pensions, taxes, wage 
rates or prices. 

One of our basic difficulties is the difference between 
raw material prices, the price paid the producer and 
the price paid by the consumer for the materials made 
from those raw materials. In between, we have many 
costs—manufacturing, labor rates, distribution, taxes, 
profits, and now we are talking of pensions. Any in- 
crease in these various cost factors increases the malad- 
justment and magnifies our difficulty, and regulations 
and restrictions to increase prices and protect profits 
are just as unfair and uneconomic as the labor or pen- 
sion costs we rightfully oppose. 

That, I believe, represents the views of important 
leaders on our Temporary National Economic Com- 
mission, and other important governmental officials. 
That, I know, represents the views of many of our busi- 
ness leaders. Therefore, we have a trend toward 
greater understanding and cooperation between busi- 
ness and government, and that is one of the most help- 
ful signs that our problems can be and will be solved. 

In the contest for export trade, as well as in the effort 
to maintain domestic purchasing power, it will be de- 
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It’s a brand new tape—the first really 
big improvement in years. 


W - because “‘Vejo-Gum”’ is a pure vegetable 
? product whose fibres penetrate deeply, evenls 


and completely. 


: because it takes water in a smooth, even film (no mottling 
Water really agrees with it. 

- because it makes a perfect all-over contact which reduces sli 
page when applied—is quick—positive. 


- and finally, because it is odorless and tasteless. 
- an advantage you can’t overlook on countless jobs. 





WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 


TRY IT - - then you'll 
know why “Mejo- 
Gummed” is a better 
sealing tape. 

















When u specify Coes Micro- c 
Ground on you will put into serv- “% 

ice the longest and broadest experi- 
ence in the machine knife industry. 







COES 
Micro-Ground 


knives are standard equip- 





ment with users who want 
the best. 


Behind each Coes knife is more than one hundred years of 
experience. We are not content to rest on our record, bu 
are constantly improving our product and meeting and soly 
ing new problems such as higher speeds, new materials to 
be cut and new applications of edges. 


“That he who cuts may cut well” 


LORING COES COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 














MANY 
CONCERNS 
What carries weight in any human 
DEPEND endeavor is practical experience, for 
ON the experienced have ‘‘the edge.”’ 
They know the direct routes to reach 
HIS the goal set. 
Here is another Oakite Service 
16 Representative who, by combining 
specialized cleaning knowledge with 
’ practical experience accumulated 
YEARS during the past 16 years, has helped 
EXPERIENCE many leading industrial concerns 
like yours reach a prime goal set... 
consistently effective, low-cost clean- 
& ing. 


Equipped with a similar background 
the Oakite Service Representative 
in your locality can help you im- 
prove results and reduce costs in 
all your cleaning work. Get his 
ideas and suggestions now. Have 
him call or write direct to us. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 54 Thames St., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices and representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 

















Tool Holders 


The ARMSTRONG Sys- 
tem provides permanent 
multi-purpose tool holders 
for every operation on 
lathes, planers, slotters and 
shapers. Each takes cut- 
ters quickly ground from 
standard high speed steel 
shapes. Each effectively 
equals a complete set of forged tools 
and “Saves All Forging, 70% Grinding 
and 90% High Speed Steel.” 


Write for free Cutter Bit Grinding Charts 
ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


“The Tool Holder People” 
303 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


















cidedly to our advantage to price our manufactured 
goods just as reasonably as we possibly can and, at the 
same time, be fair to all of the elements which contribute 
to a successful commercial structure. 

Believe it or not, business trends, especially industrial 
production, are making history. Last year we had the 
sharpest decline ever known and, since early June, we 
have had an unusually rapid increase in the volume of 
production. World affairs slowed it down for a few 
weeks, but we seem to be on the way again with pro- 
duction increasing. Inventories will fade fast and em- 
ployment is increasing. The heavy industries are in- 
creasing production. Government spending for public 
works and armaments is increasing and will be a con- 
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siderable factor for some time. Commodity prices are 
tending to stiffen and advance, so that in spite of recog- 
nized dangers of mounting debt and taxes, business pros- 
pects for the next several months are the best they have 
been for some time. 

One of the healthiest factors has been the strength- 
ening of raw material prices while finished goods con- 
tinued to decline. We are probably moving rapidly 
from a buyer’s market to a seller’s market in some 
lines. We may soon forget that a super salesman is 
the fellow from the main office with a lower price, 
because we had an election the other day and it did 
happen here. All of the things which we were told 
would bring confidence and prosperity have become a 
reality, and it’s too good to be true, almost. 

Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of their country. If they do, happy days are here 
again, and prosperity can last a few years at least. But 
it is going to require constructive leadership from busi- 
nessmen and constructive leadership for labor in co- 
operation with constructive leadership from govern- 
ment. 

If businessmen adopt a resentful, get even, kick-em- 
around attitude toward government as they did only a 
few years ago when N.R.A., A.A.A. and a few other 
emergency experiments fell down or were kicked out by 
the Supreme Court, and the New Deal seemed to be on 
the run, 1940 will be only another 1936. The Novem- 
ber election was again a result, just as the election of 
1932 was. Remember that? 

We need to carefully analyze and correct mistakes 
that have been made in labor legislation, farm legisla- 
tion and tax legislation, and we need just as much 
to analyze and correct mistakes in uneconomic pro- 
tective measures for pressure groups of businessmen— 
price fixing legislation, price maintenance legislation 
and so-called fair trade laws of one kind and another. 

Business leadership is on the spot. I hope it makes 
good on the promises made recently that it does rec- 
ognize and respect its social responsibility. I hope our 
business leaders and especially those in trade associa- 
tion leadership will keep one question on the docket for 
discussion. Does it 
pay? 


Are we justified in doing this? 
Not now, but permanently ? 
Business is no longer a poker game. It is more like 
chess or contract. You can’t always win every deal 
and it is the rubber that counts. We can make de- 
mocracy and the capitalistic system work, but only if 
we socialize or liberalize our democracy. Let’s do 
that. We must do that, for the alternative is continued 
war between business and labor and government, and 
nobody wins a war; even the winner loses. 

War between business and government will give us 
another slump next Summer or Fall—as soon as its 
results begin to show up—in a stagnation and failure to 
pass the constructive legislation which is needed. 

Let’s not have a stalemate between business and 


government. Let’s go ahead. 


Address at a meeting of the New York Purchasing Agents 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, November 15, 1938. 
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Established in 1857 
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Announcements WwW l| G qs 


1154 Fullerton Ave. 


Service plus Price plus Quality 


in Genuine Engraving: 


Hundreds of purchasing agents 
learned long ago that with Wiggins 
the maximum in these is auto- 
matic. 

It took seventy-five years to 
attain this leadership—dut we did it. 
So put this ad under your glass desk 


top for prompt quotations and | 


samples. 


The John B. 








CHICAGO 
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BLADES 


There’s a good Barnes Blade for every 
cutting job. Ask your supply dealer. 





W. O. BARNES Co., INC. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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“Welding” a Rubber Band... 
500 Feet Long 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Shiga gid og belts for transporting 
coal, rock, materials of all sorts, 
used to have ends tied together with 
metal fasteners. But in severe service 
the fasteners pulled out, had to be re- 
placed, tore ends of the belt, made 
frequent repairs and expense necessary. 

Belts could be made endless at the 
factory, but were then too cumbersome 
to put over the pulleys on most instal- 
lations. Goodrich engineers wanted a 
better way. They developed a splice 
which will not tear out—like welded 
steel it makes a joint that will last as 


long as the body of the belt itself. 


Then, working with a machinery 
maker, they developed a portable vul 
canizer which can be transported easily, 
and “cures” the splice quickly. 


Result is that a belt can be made 


endless on the conveyor, anywhere. 
Fasteners are done away with, main 
tenance cost is reduced, belt life is in- 
creased and often doubled or tripled. 

This is typical of the research which 
goes on every day at Goodrich—re- 
search which has developed tanks to 
hold even nitric acid, transmission 
belts which flex 5 times as long as 
former belts, hose which stands 20,000 


(Another story of Goodrich development work appears on pa 


] 
se 


pounds pressure, synthetics to resist 
oil, sunlight, oxidation. Specify 
Goodrich to your distributor, and you 
automatically secure, in any rubber 
product you buy, all the advantages 
and improvements of all this Goodrich 
development. If for any reason you 
can't get Goodrich products conven- 
iently and promptly, please write The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 


ALL pode’ bbe’ in RUBBER 
PT 








































REG U S PAT OFF. 


Give your business a 





Christmas present... 





specify HYGRADE LAMPS 





Long noted for their 
economy, Hygrade Tested 
Quality Lamps give more 


light at less cost than ars 
ever before. That is why To0e me 


purchasing agents, trained 


Look for the Hygrade Tri- 
angle, well-known mark 


to recognize true lamp of Hygrade Lamps. 
value, specify Hygrade 
Lamps for industries from 
coast to coast. 





No matter where you are 
located, you can count 


























on prompt delivery of : ass 
Hygrade Lamps. Because : aie 
large fresh stocks of these cts 
































lamps are located at stra- 





tegic points throughout 
the country. 















































MORE LIGHT THAN } 
EVER BEFORE = 



















































































. WRITE FoR: Hygrade proposi- 
: tion to Lamp buyers.” 


Tells complete story 
of Hygrade Lamps, 
service and facili- 
ties. To get your 
copy simply drop 
a line to HYGRADE- 
SYLVANIA CORP., 
64 Boston Street, 


Salem, Mass. 


LICENSED UNDER GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY'S IN- 
ANDESCENT PATENTS. 





Also makers of the World-Famous Sylvania Radio Tubes. Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, Salem, Massachusetts 
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—"T tried this U-BOLT GATE 


and Liked these Features” 


BONNET-SAVER-BUSHING SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


- 
—" 
a ad 
—— 


his 


1— Perfect Grip Hand Wheel 

2— Secured Wheel Nut 

3 — Leak-Tight Spindle Joint 

4— One-piece Heavy Duty Bonnet 

5 — Self-aligning Body-bonnet Safety Joint 
6 — Reinforced Heavy Duty Body 

7 — Wide Gauge Reversible Wedge 

8 — Automatic Seating Adjustment 

9 — High Tensile Steel U-Bolt 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., NewYork, N.Y.; Bridgeport,Conn.; Boston; Chicago; 
Philadephia; Atlanta; Houston. JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal; London, Eng. 
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Grr res BRONZE MOUNTED OR ALL IRON 


gives you everything in U-Bolt Gate Valves 














